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Robert Maynard Hutchins, President of the Fund for the 
Republic and former Chancellor of the University of Chi- 
cago, has thrived on controversy for two decades. The many 
arguments in which he has been embroiled have ranged from 
football to the 100 Great Books to U.S. 
lend-lease. Hits, runs and errors have 
all been plentiful in the box-score of 
this veteran enfant terrible of American 
education, 

Since Hutchins became President of 
the Fund, however, he has begun to speak 
out in a new area—the area of Com- 
munism and civil liberties. His public 
statements, speeches, interviews and 
magazine articles on this problem have 
created many a new furor. While only 
a few of the many Fund for the Re- 
public projects have been criticized by 
responsible liberals, Mr. Hutchins’s per- 
sonal views have dismayed many and 
confused still more. 

In a coming issue, THE NEw LEADER 
will present a full-length dissection of 
Mr. Hutchins’s views by Sidney Hook. 
Concentrating on several key fallacies in 
Hutchins’s statements on the Communist 
problem, Professor Hook attempts to 
show the extreme naiveté toward Com- 
munism and dogmatic absolutism toward civil liberties 
manifested by the President of the Fund for the Republic. 
The article is a logical exegesis of a score of Hutchins state- 











at the Fund, in the Government and in the schools, with 
academic freedom generally, and with the extent and 
meaning of civil liberties in the American constitutional 
system. Professor Hook, who has sparred previously with 
Dr. Hutchins on a number of issues (in. 
cluding the 100 Great Books). brings 
all his celebrated analytical skill to bear 
in this essay. The article, you may he 
sure, will be discussed in academic and 
libertarian circles for a long, long time; 
don’t miss it. 

Moscow Concress: As we go to press, 
the newly-chosen Central Committee of 
the Soviet Communist party is choosing 
its officers—members of the Presidium 
and Secretariat. This will wind up the 
work of the historic 20th Party Congress, 
and will offer many clues to the direc. 
tion and leadership of Soviet policy in 
the future. Next week, THE New Leaner 
will wrap up the Congress in two articles 
—one by Peter Meyer and one by Boris 
I. Nicolaevsky. Mr. Meyer will deal prin- 
cipally with the doctrinal changes an- 
nounced at the Congress and their mean- 
ing for the free world; Mr. Nicolaevsky 


HUTCHINS: HITS, RUNS, ERRORS will concentrate on the implications of 


the Congress for Soviet society generally 
and for the Communist ruling group in particular. Mr. 
Nicolaevsky, you may recall, foreshadowed the rehabilitation 
of purged old Bolsheviks a full month before the Congress in 
his January 16 article on “The Trial in Tiflis.” 
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The Southern rebellion against the Supreme Court's school decision opened a period 


of dramatic conflict between the majesty of the law and the power of local customs 


NULLIFICATION 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HEN THE Supreme Court ruled two years ago that 
WW oorcwsted education was contrary to the Consti- 
tutional guarantee of equality before the law, it was 
obvious that a period of dramatic conflict between the 
majesty of the law and the power of local custom would 
ensue. There was immediate re- 
joicing, because the decision 
had given our democracy a new 
prestige, particularly in the sen- 
sitive “colored” continents, in 
our contest with Communism. 
But it is always premature to 
anticipate an easy victory of 
law over local custom, for cus- 
tom is a very stubborn force. 
Now the sorry realities of “nul- 
lification” are being unfolded 
before our eyes. The leaders of 
the Southern states are breath- 
ing defiance. Virginia has passed an amendment which 
probably sets the pattern of nullification. Public schools 
are abandoned in favor of private schools, which receive 
oblique state support, in order to evade the Supreme 
Court decision. 

The question is why the “majesty” of the law is not 
more potent than it has proved to be. That majesty con- 
sists of two elements. One is the prestige of justice itself. 
The other is the authority of the total community over its 
various members. But when the local community feels 
itself more integral and compelling than the total com- 
munity and does not recognize the justice of the law as 


teal justice, the majesty of the law is dissipated and the 
power of local custom triumphs. 

Some of the power of local custom is derived from 
the idea of states’ rights, which was presumably annulled 
by the Union victory over the rebellious states in the Civil 
War. The Southern states have been slowly integrated 
into a united nation; the Civil War removed the original 
ambiguity in America’s self-conception and constituted 
ita nation rather than a federation of states. It also 
abolished the institution of slavery, which had prompted 
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the Southern states to assert the rights of the states 
against the national community. But in a sense wars do 
not permanently settle any issues affirmatively. They 
merely prevent opposite solutions from prevailing. 

The Civil War did not solve the problem of the co- 
existence of two very different races or increase the 
capacity of human beings to establish community across 
the barrier of race distinctions. That capacity is indeed 
one of the most difficult of human achievements. The 
same nation which justly prides itself on being a “melting 
pot” of various nationalities could not manage the rela- 
tion between the white and Negro peoples. It did toler- 
ably well in the North, where the Negroes were clearly 
in the minority, but it failed most grievously in those 
Southern counties where the Negro population ap- 
proached or exceeded the white. Even now, the serious- 
ness of the segregation problem can largely be calculated 
in mathematical terms. The most stubborn defiance comes 
from those regions of the South where the Negro popu- 
lation is large and the whites’ collective survival impulse 
is most obviously engaged. 

So the South is once more embarked on rebellion. For- 
tunately, it is not armed rebellion. But the pattern of 
nullification has been set, and one has the uneasy feeling 
that the pattern will persist. All the progress on which we 
have prided ourselves in overcoming the “American 
dilemma” is gravely threatened. 

Senator Eastland of Mississippi offered a revealing 
glimpse of the logic behind this defiance and of the pre- 
tensions and rationalizations which sustain it. He de- 
clared on television that the Supreme Court had “sub- 
verted” the Constitution, that it had been “brainwashed.” 
This rather outrageous disparagement of the majesty of 
the law betokens a desperation in the defense of the 
“Southern way of life” which bodes no good for the 
future. Eastland also clearly revealed the tack which a 
threatened local community will take when it finds itself 
pressed by the total national community; it will try to 
find some high ground of moral or constitutional princi- 
ple from which to protect its interests and prejudices. The 
Senator disavowed his earlier statement that force would 





have to be used to gain Southern compliance with the 
Court’s decision. He was not ready to announce overt 
rebellion, but he did threaten covert rebellion “by legal 
means.” 

There is no pat formula for resolving the tension be- 
tween the South and the rest of the nation. Some critics 
have suggested that the Court should have allowed more 
time for desegregation. But it did allow time, and more 
time might have simply encouraged a complacent nullifi- 
cation by tardiness. The people in the North can help 
the cause if they refrain from unnecessary vilification. 
They should remember that perfect race amity has 
scarcely been attained in any part of the country and that 
where there is still a considerable cultural difference be- 
tween the two races the sense of superiority is aggravated. 
If the South does not become too hysterical, the adjust- 
ments which have begun in those Southern regions where 
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the Negro population is smaller will gradually spread to 
the hard core of resistance and recalcitrance. 

Perhaps the most serious political and moral issue 
emerges not from the attempts at nullification but from 
the hysterical efforts of the Southern white majority to 
prevent criticism by both whites and Negroes of its defi- 
ance of the Court and its desperate attempt to preserve 
segregation. These hysterical efforts really endanger the 
Southern community, for they destroy the mutual trust 
upon which community rests and use terror to discourage 
creative dissent. This reflects the uneasy conscience of the 
majority, both over its treatment of the Negro and over 
its defiance of the Court decision. Insecurity, moral or 
political, always begets hysteria, and hysteria begets vio- 
lence or the threat of violence. 

The Southern community has not yet become fascist. 
but the symptoms of hysteria and violence suggest an 
incipient fascism. The threats have obviously intimidated 
a great many Southern whites who possess a sense of jus- 
tice. who are uneasy about the turn of events, but who 
lack the courage to defy the dominant racists. It is too 
easy to criticize these people from our vantage point of 
tafety, but it is plain that they could turn the tide down 
South if they were not so frightened. Their fears merely 


prove that the capacities of ordinary good men are about 
the same the world over and that they do not includ 
the capacity for martyrdom. 

Someone has estimated that only about 5 per cent of 
the population in the South is willing to defy the don. 
nant group. That is, interestingly enough, about the same 
percentage that was willing to defy the Nazis in Ge. 
many. Perhaps this proves that whatever superiority we 
may have over the Germans in civic virtue derives not 
so much from the moral qualities of individuals as from 
favorable historical circumstances in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. 

In any event, nothing can save the Southern state 
from progressive deterioration of their communities and 
a drift toward tyranny unless the leaders carefully weigh 
the price which must be paid for defying the majesty of 
the law, whether that majesty be estimated in terms of 
the moral prestige of standards, equal justice, or the 
prestige of the total community as against its pars 
Critics of the South must recognize that the South faces 
difficult problems, but the Southern leaders will have 
to learn that difficult problems do not excuse wrong 
decisions. 

The issue of segregation is bound to color our na 
tional life in the coming decades, and it may affect the 
Presidential nominations as well as the election this year. 
It will certainly complicate Adlai Stevenson’s struggle for 
the nomination. Stevenson is anxious to prevent another 
full-scale breach between the North and the South on the 
race issue. He rightly believes that this can be done bj 
being patient with the organic processes of history, which 
have done so much in recent decades to break down the 
walls of segregation. But this attitude may cost him much 
Negro and other support in Northern cities. Negro leat- 
ers in California are reported to have been alienated by 
his disavowal of the use of Federal police power to com 
pel compliance with the Supreme Court decision. We can 
hardly blame Negroes for being impatient with the cour: 
sel of patience, in view of their age-long suffering under 
the white man’s arrogance. 

Yet, Stevenson is right. Police power can deal with 
individual recalcitrance, but it is impotent against the 
collective recalcitrance of a whole community—indeed, i! 
often tends to harden the heart of the rebellious commt- 
nity. The mob scenes at the University of Alabama reveal 
a growing hysteria in the South which threatens to undo 
much of the progress of recent years. It requires rl 
statesmanship to uphold the majesty of the law and # 
the same time win over a custom-bound community to 
fuller conformity with the law; one hopes that this kind 
of statesmanship will not be too handicapped by the 
necessities of the coming election campaign. Prudence i 
as necessary as courage in the tasks of statesmanship. The 
fact that it is not very appealing to the victims of a cur 
rent injustice does not make it any less the course of 
wisdom in overcoming historic injustices. 
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BOHN 


isted, some fellows have been try- 
ing to run the affairs of other fellows 
telling them what to think, what to 
ay, how to act. [’ll bet that when the 
very first journalist chiseled out the 
very first line of print on a good, 
tout block of granite, a critic, look- 
ing over his shoulder, sputtered: 
“Easy there, old fellow, or your sup- 
ply of stone and chisels will be cut 
of.” And when the first caveman 
atist in Southern France admired 
the picture of a bear or a wolf which 
he had smeared on his wall with bru- 
tal truthfulness, his neighbor, who 
was already coddling under his slant- 
ed brow the first germs of censor- 
ship, no doubt grunted ill-naturedly: 
“Why must you have sex sticking out 
il over the ugly thing?” 

One thing I like about this book 
ty Paul Blanshard (The Right to 
Read, Beacon, $3.50) is that it rec- 
ignizes censorship as something old, 
important and deeply rooted. The 
author does not babble foolishly 
bout abolishing it before breakfast 
'y passing some laws or abolishing 
ithers, He recognizes that control of 
ettain sorts of printed matter is 
uecessary. He is conscious of the ear- 
‘estness and good intentions of many 
if the advocates of stricter control. 
He discusses their proposals with 
*tiousness and careful attention. As 
‘lawyer, he is inclined to look at 
‘ery side of the various problems 
he tackles, 

This is not just an argument 
against legal limitations on the print- 
m8 and publishing business. It is a 
"eview of all sorts of attempts to con- 
trol the printing, publication and dis- 
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By William E. Bohn 


Paul Blanshard 
On Censorship 


tribution of books, pamphlets, news- 
papers—even leaflets and posters. It 
covers a wide range of activities from 
the time of Gutenberg on down. Be- 
cause the discussion is fair and be- 
cause it covers such a great stretch 
of history, it will put the average 
reader in a position to estimate the 
progress which we have made during 
these 400 years. It is highly recom- 
mended as homework for lawyers, 
lawmakers and would-be reformers. 

Everyone seems to agree that slan- 
der, libel and pornography should he 
cut down to the minimum. But the 
definitions of these commonly used 
terms present some tough knots to 
the courts. Any reader of this book 
will note with pleasure and profit 
how the meanings have changed as 
time has marched on. From _ the 
17th century down to now, there 
has been a constant widening of the 
permissible in both the literary and 
the graphic arts. 

Author Blanshard tries with a 
good deal of success to maintain an 
attitude of impartiality. The reader, 
however, is under no such obliga- 
tion. He will agree with the writer 
that some things, especially the un- 
comical “comics” intended for chil- 
dren, should be as strictly regulated 
as possible. But he will generally cast 
his vote for greater freedom. Let the 
winds of doctrine and information 
blow free. Practically anything which 
restricts the writer, whether journal- 
ist or artist, is to the bad. Any harm 
which can be done by pictures or 
words is as nothing in comparison 
with the evil results of legal chains 
clamped on the creative mind. His- 
tory shows that societies in which 


governments have exercised rigid 
controls have tended to slump into 
stupidity and sterility. In such coun- 
tries—Tsarist Russia, for example— 
the only good has been produced by 
the enemies of control in their efforts 
to throw off or evade the legal 
tyranny. 

So far as legal restrictions on free- 
dom are concerned, Mr. Blanshard 
is convinced that we have made nota- 
ble progress. A good many censor- 
ship laws have been repealed; many 
more have failed of passage. A series 
of court decisions has perceptibly 
reduced the authority of the postal 
pooh-bahs and customs officers. No 
one can tell us now that it is il- 
legal to print, transport, sell or read 
Boccaccio’s Decameron or James T. 
Farrell’s Studs Lonigan. After com- 
paring the situation in America with 
that in other countries and sizing up 
the present in contrast to the past, 
our author concludes that the friends 
of freedom have a right to be “cau- 
tiously cheerful.” 

This book is not limited to censor- 
ship. It deals sharply and interest- 
ingly with the whole business of pro- 
ducing, printing, distributing, selling 
and reading all sorts of printed mat- 
ter. Everything that interferes with 
the flow of printed words and pic- 
tures is grist for the author’s mill. In 
the fight against legal restrictions on 
the flow of print we have the Consti- 
tution, the law and most of the 
judges on our side. 

But other shackles demand vigor- 
ous attention. The stiffest limitations 
on writing and reading are not im- 
posed by laws. They result from the 
activities of well-meaning organiza- 
tions—many of them religious. The 
members honestly think that they can 
improve the world by cutting down 
the discussion of sex or of leftist 
political opinions. And there is a 
steadily increasing lack of competi- 
tion in the newspaper and periodical 
world. With regard to this and other 
unpleasant developments, the author 
makes some practical suggestions. In 
fact, the book from beginning to end 
is full of facts and good sense. 








POINT FouR, SOVIET STYLE 


Russia's economic courtship of underdeveloped South Asia is 


bringing her political gains, as the West ignores the new challenge 


HE KREMLIN has undertaken a 
diplomatic offensive in South 
Asia and the Middle East on a scale 
never before attempted. Recent So- 
viet state visits to India, Burma and 
Afghanistan made a powerful impres- 
sion on those uncommitted nations. 
To convince them of the peaceful 
character of Soviet policy, encourage 
their present neutralist orientation, 
and enhance Soviet prestige at the 
expense of the West. Moscow has es- 
tablished its own Point Four pro- 
gram for the non-Communist coun- 
tries of the region. This post-Stalin- 
ist development epitomizes a funda- 
mental change in Soviet tactics and 
poses a mortal challenge to the West. 
In July 1953, the Soviets startled 
the United Nations by announcing 
their decision to contribute to the 
UN Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. Previously. they had not 
given “one red ruble”; indeed, Sta- 
linist policy persistently sought to 
undermine the effectiveness of UN 
projects. The Soviet Government also 
abandoned its long-time opposition to 
UNESCO and the International La- 
bor Organization, joining those spe- 
cialized agencies in April and June 
1954 respectively. The underdevel- 
oped countries’ initial reluctance to 
accept Soviet technical and other as- 
sistance is waning. and they may 
soon take full advantage of it. India 
has already begun to move in this 
direction; Egypt. Indonesia and Af- 





ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN. a former naval 
officer with a PhD in political science 
from Penn, has written for Current 
History and the Russian Review. 


By Alvin Z. Rubinstein 





BURMA'S U NU: HANDFUL OF RICE 


ghanistan are at the negotiating stage. 
Moscow has also reversed its for- 
mer opposition to the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment. SUNFED is designed to pro- 
vide low-interest, long-term loans to 
underdeveloped areas in order to 
help them “to accelerate their eco- 
nomic development and to finance 
non-self-liquidating projects which 
are basic to their economic develop- 
ment.” The underdeveloped nations 
strongly favor this project. and they 
accept at face value Moscow's un- 
tested promise to contribute. forget- 
ting the strong Soviet opposition at 
the 1953 and 1954 sessions of the 
Economic and Social Council. 
Operating bilaterally, the Soviet 
Union has negotiated a series of im- 
portant economic agreements with 
Burma, India and Afghanistan. These 
cover a wide range of projects from 


the construction of steel plants to the 
shipment of tractors. The Soviets 
also offered to build the Aswan Dam 
complex, a project vitally important 
to the economic future of Egypt. This 
bid was frustrated when. after pro- 
longed negotiations, the West and 
the World Bank agreed to aid Egypt: 
but the Egyptians were left with the 
clear impression that Western sup- 
port was motivated more by fear of 
Soviet penetration than by the 
urgency of Egypt’s needs. Meanwhile. 
the number of Asians studying in the 
Soviet Union is steadily increasing. 
and the prospect of Soviet aid is 
starting to enter into the fiscal calcu: 
lations of needy countries. 

India’s recent decision to turn to 
Moscow for help in building a steel 
mill was ironic, if not tragic. The 
West was far better equipped to pro- 
vide the necessary skilled personnel 
and capital equipment, but the short- 
sightedness of the American steel 
companies made the Indian-Soviet 
agreement possible. Perhaps the US. 
companies’ profits would have been 
small, but the customer’s purchasing 
potential should have received more 
consideration. It undoubtedly entered 
into Moscow’s calculations. for So 
viet ideology has long favored the 
denial of overseas markets to “capt 
talist” countries as an effective means 
of disrupting Western power. Should 
the current venture prove a success. 
basically Western-oriented 
leadership might be tempted to e% 
pand its contacts with the Commt 
nist world. The result would be 
major defeat for the West. 

The reluctance of American Pt 


India’s 
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yate enterprise to invest in India is 
not without cause, and the Indian 
Government is largely responsible. 
No one questions New Delhi’s right 
to expand the publicly owned and 
operated sector of the economy. In 
the absence of basic guarantees 
against arbitrary nationalization and 
provision for reasonable conversion 
of profits, however. urgently needed 
private investment capital will con- 
tinue to seek outlets elsewhere. Yet, 
Standard Oil recently negotiated a 
5-year agreement with India. Its 
success should be studied and the 
lessons applied to other enterprises, 
eg., chemicals and nuclear power. 
With flexibility and vision. coopera- 
tion between private capital and 
these fledgling, socialist- 
overly 


often 
oriented and sovereignty- 
conscious governments is possible. 
Western governments are unques- 
tionably limited in their approach by 
legislative indecisiveness and the 
vagaries of domestic politics. Totali- 
tarian regimes, on the other hand, 
can subordinate economic and com- 
mercial policy to political objectives. 
The case of Burma is an illustration. 
Though vigorously opposed to Com- 
munism domestically, the Burmese 
Government has been forced, by eco- 
nomic necessity and American short- 
sightedness, into ever-widening eco- 
nomic relations with the Communist 


world. To pay its way in foreign 
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trade. Burma must export rice. How- 
ever, a Burmese suggestion that the 
United States purchase its rice in 
return for technical assistance never 
materialized. Indeed, we have sought 
to unload some of our surplus rice 
on needy countries normally depend- 
ent on Burma for their supplies. 
Alert to a political opportunity, the 
Soviet Union concluded a three-year 
agreement with Burma last July 1. 
providing industrial equipment, agri- 
cultural machinery, and technicians 
in exchange for Burmese rice. 
Though the agreement was based on 
conservative commercial practices 
and terms, the Kremlin’s timely ac- 
tion won it much political capital. 

Another factor complicating the 
West’s task is the petty discords prev- 
alent among the Asians themselves. 
The latter’s inability to cooperate 
among themselves for mutual eco- 
nomic ends. much less with the West. 
serves to retard their development. 
Despite the critical need for invest- 
ment capital, for example, President 
Eisenhower's offer of a special $200- 
million fund for regional economic 
development was rejected last April 
by the South Asian nations at the 
Simla Conference. Despite the lip- 
service paid to regional planning, 
each nation remains absorbed in its 
own internal problems and unwilling 
to think in broader terms. 

Granted that the difficulties facing 


the West are enormous, the Soviet 
challenge must nonetheless be coun- 
tered. Private groups, backed by sup- 
plemental Government action, are 
best equipped for the task, whether 
in the economic. humanitarian or 
cultural sphere. The continued will- 
ingness of volunteer groups to “live” 
the Point Four concept from day to 
day, through the long years of toil 
and education which lie ahead, is 
America’s greatest asset in Asia. 
Much is being done. Such diverse 
private organizations as the Ford 
Foundation, CARE, and the Chris- 
tian Rural Overseas Association are 
actively engaged in constructive work 
on a grassroots level—the level on 
which democracy must become a 
way of life if the nationalist revolu- 
tions of Asia are to remain vigorous 
and resist the temptation of totali- 
tarian shortcuts. The expanding stu- 
dent exchange, the increasing secular 
activities of church groups, and the 
inspired efforts of countless unsung 
individuals are all encouraging. 
The American Point Four program 
has accomplished a great deal. But 
more is needed, and this must be 
complemented by a more imagina- 
tive and generous approach to UN 
endeavors. The vast resources of the 
West have scarcely been mobilized 
in the struggle to win the allegiance 
of the pivotally important under- 
developed areas of the world. 
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Rebel says French party lags behind Soviet CP 


The New Crisis of 


French Communism 


By Francois Bondy 


Paris 
HE MOST widely discussed book 
1. France, a best-seller among the 
season’s politico-philosophical essays, 
is called La Révolution et les Fétiches. 
Its author, Pierre Hervé, informs us 
that the fanatical ideology expressed 
in Communist writings does not nec- 
essarily produce a better or more no- 
ble society, that Communist bureau- 
crats harbor no sympathy for inde- 
pendent thought among intellectuals, 
and that the Soviet Encyclopedia 
does not always deal accurately with 
historical facts. 

The contents of the book add noth- 
ing new to the conventional criticism 
of Communist party practices, while 
its style is largely of the same stuff 
as conventional party literature. 
Nothing is said which is not backed 
up by several quotations from Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and occasionally Sta- 
lin. The author feels his way forward 
from quotation to quotation, con- 
stantly concerned to demonstrate that 
his ideas are Communist orthodoxy 
itself, an orthodoxy from which the 
party is today deviating. The motto 
of the book itself is a Stalinist dic- 
tum: “Science admits no fetishes.” 

What makes this essay so remark- 
able is the identity of its author. 
Hervé, 40 years old, was still a mem- 
ber of the Communist party at the 
moment of publication (though he 
has since been expelled). In the early 
postwar years, he was the party’s 
most lively and vigorous controver- 
sialist. In the weekly Action, founded 
by the Communists as a vehicle for 
intellectual discussion and later al- 
lowed to lapse because it became too 


intellectual, Hervé blasted Albert 
Camus, Jean-Paul Sartre, Frangois 
Mauriac and others. The writers he 
attacked welcomed the opportunity to 
debate with an authentic and talented 
Communist party 
party’s intellectual prodigy. 


spokesman—the 


Later, Hervé became assistant edi- 
tor of ’!Humanité; the most violent 
attacks on the “fascist Tito” came 
from his pen. But it seemed as 
though the party, precisely because 
it sensed in him a heretic, forced him 
to ever more disagreeable tasks. It 
was Hervé who, in Louis Aragon’s 
paper Ce Soir, wrote the long series 
of articles on the “Zionist world con- 
spiracy” against the Soviet Union, 
following the confessions of the Mos- 
cow doctors. Despite these circum- 
stances, his signature gradually dis- 
appeared from the columns of the 
Communist press, and it was learned 
that he had turned to a bourgeois 
way of life by taking a teaching post 
at the Lycée Voltaire in Paris. 


The most amusing part of Hervé’s 


book is the contrast it draws between 
Soviet “liberalism” and French Com- 
munist totalitarianism. Why, he asks, 
has the French Communist party 
maintained the extreme rigidity of 
posture prescribed for Communists 
during Stalin’s last years, a blind 
loyalty to Lysenko’s science and 
Zhdanov’s esthetics? And why has it 
reacted so infrequently and reluctant- 
ly to the more relaxed cultural pol- 
icy since Stalin’s death, to Lysenko’s 
demotion, the discovery of “collec- 
tive leadership,” and the more liberal 
stirring in Russian literature? Why 
is the French Communist party more 


dictatorial, more fanatical, less intel. 
lectual than the Russian? Is it the 
result of mental laziness on the part 
of bureaucrats, who thereby reflect 
that French immobilisme which they 
condemn in everyone else? 

Little is done, writes Hervé, to 
make known in France the discus. 
sions which are taking place in the 
Soviet Union. It is the anti-Commu- 
nist publications which carry reports 
and argue about them, while the 
French Communists argue back. All 
remains on a superficial and casual 
level until an article appears in the 
party press, in the style of a dogmatic 
thesis, and the party members learn 
that the final result of the discussion 
not only is correct but was always 
correct. 

Hervé speaks not as an individual, 
but in the name of many. He makes 
this clear in the following remarkable 
passage: 

“The fact that these ideas are 
expressed here is significant. If a 
Communist felt himself alone in 
sensing these forebodings, would he 
have dared to formulate and to pub- 
lish them? There is an ‘underground 
spirit’? abroad in Communism today, 
whose influence may extend very far. 
How many intellectuals [in the 
party] write one thing and say the 
exact opposite in private conversa 
tion? There are intellectuals who 
hunt down the ‘evil spirit’ all the 
more vehemently the more they feel 
its stirrings within themselves.” 

None of Hervé’s criticisms will hit 
the Communist party in a more sensi- 
tive spot than his remarks on the 
“senile disorders” of Communists: 

“They tend to forget that Lenin's 
Bolshevik party was founded more 
than half a century ago, and that the 
Communist parties of the West, 
which were established in the Twen- 
ties, reached maturity in the Thirties. 
There is no escape from it: A man’s 
life is of limited duration, and get 
erations grow older as_ individuals 
do. For the first time in their history, 
the Western Communist parties have 
come up against aging as a specific 
phenomenon. The Social Democratic 
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parties went through this experience 
in the years preceding the First 
World War, and it cannot be said 
that they found an ideal solution to 
the problem of their aging tribunes, 
theoreticians and leaders. . . 

“An old man often regards him- 
self, and rightly, as the representa- 
tive of a glorious past; he is proud 
not of what he does but of what he 
embodies, what time is treating so 
unjustly. He loves commemorative 
celebrations, and loves them all the 
more the fewer there are to appreci- 
ate their significance as he does. He 
is a formalist, and interprets as lack 
of respect what is in fact only life 
asserting its claims. . . . Without be- 
ing aware of it, his touch turns ev- 
erything gray. .. . He is inclined to 
despise what is new in the present, 
and stubbornly tries to force it into 
the obsolete frame of yesterday’s 
thinking.” 

On the whole, the road which 
[Humanité’s editorial-writer has 
traveled is more interesting than the 
ideas at which he has, for the time 
being, arrived. We know that the 
“thaw” since Stalin’s death, and the 
many new developments in the Com- 
munist world, have engendered what 
many have regarded as an intellec- 
tual “crisis of anti-Communism.” In 
Pierre Hervé, as in the recent intel- 
lectual controversies in Poland, Hun- 
gary and other satellites, we can see 
that they have also generated an in- 
tellectual “crisis of Communism” 
which should not be underrated. 

What would happen if the French 
Communist party were to take Her- 
vé's advice to heart and really speak 
in a more tolerant, less fanatical and 
inflammatory fashion? Many will 
say that then the Communists would 
be really dangerous, for it is pri- 
marily their self-insulation in a spir- 
itual ghetto that has prevented them 
from making real inroads into non- 
Communist society. But it may also 
be that more liberal methods are in- 
Compatible with totalitarian aims, 
and that the logic of intellectual free- 
dom might rapidly disintegrate the 
Passion and myth of Communism. 
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New French Premier hurt by Cabinet tiff, Algeria 


HONEYMOON 
ENDS FOR MOLLET 


By Sal Tas 


PaRIs 

HE HONEYMOON in the French 
Left, celebrated by the accession 

to the Premiership of Socialist leader 
Guy Mollet, did not last very long. 
Though Mollet’s Republican Front 
partner, Radical chief Pierre Mendés- 
France, accepted Mollet’s nominal 
leadership, and the Assembly con- 
firmed this by a massive vote, the 
seeds of discord had already been 
sown with the formation of Mollet’s 
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MENDES-FRANCE: MRP REMEMBERED 


cabinet. Mollet’s confused trip to 
Algeria aggravated his difficulties. 
The Cabinet wrangle began with 
the indisputable fact that Mollet had 
the largest Parliamentary group, but 
that Mendés-France had the strong- 
est personality. Both knew they could 
only form a minority government. 
which would need silent friends, if 
not silent partners—and it was im- 





probable that Mendés-France could 
get them. For these friends would 
have to come from the Catholic MRP, 
which had more than one quarrel 
with Mendés-France to forget. The 
MRP preferred not to forget, and the 
selection of Mollet as Premier thus 
acknowledged the balance of power 
within the Assembly. 

If Mendés-France was unaccept- 
able to the MRP as Premier, he was 
even less so in the Foreign Min- 
istry, where he would deal with mat- 
ters which could only provoke Catho- 
lic wrath. Mollet instead offered him 
a super-Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs, which would deal with all the 
problems of commerce, industry and 
finance. Had Mendés-France followed 
the logic of his belief that France 
must reconstruct its economy before 
it can afford a foreign policy, he 
would have accepted this post. On the 
other hand, Mendés-France’s rejec- 
tion as both Premier and Foreign 
Minister meant that he was being 
publicly sacrificed to the MRP. In 
these circumstances, he preferred to 
sulk and to sit in the Cabinet without 
portfolio. 

As always, the personal conflict 
was translated into a political differ- 
ence. Mendés-France declared that the 
ambitious social program adopted by 
the Socialists at their last convention 
threatened France fiscally; it would 
absorb, he said, funds that should 
have been earmarked for investment 
and modernization of the economy. 

In this atmosphere, Mollet went 
to Algeria, a trip obviously modeled 
on Eisenhower’s trip to Korea and 
Mendés-France’s own dramatic flight 








‘0 Tunis. In fact, the idea of the 
Premier’s dealing with Algeria in 
Algiers had been proposed by 
Mendés-France during the election 
campaign. 

As it turned out, Mollet’s trip was 
not a political act, but an escape. He 
crossed the Mediterranean for lack 
of any other idea. A prime minister 
does not travel to gather informa- 
tion; he goes to negotiate. And this 
Mollet failed to do. 

He was received by a veritable re- 
volt on the part of the Algerian 
French and insulted as few heads of 
state have ever been. Faced with mob 
rule, Mollet could only weep in dig- 
nified sorrow. He quickly dropped 
the newly-nominated governor, the 
progressive-minded General Georges 
Catroux, béte noire of the anti-Mollet 
demonstrators. And, in a statement 
to the press later, he said that he 
deeply deplored having been faced 
with the fury of men who had been 
his “comrades-in-arms in the fight 
for France’s independence.” Le 
Monde commented that it wondered 
“which comrades Mollet was talking 
about. The boys we saw on the street 
must have been 10 years old when 
Mollet joined the Resistance.” 

Indeed, the 
been organized by Poujadist leaders 
and carried out by students and 
schoolboys—though doubtless  ex- 
pressing many of the repressed feel- 
ings of the French colony generally. 
Mollet by his behavior made himself 


demonstration had 


the prisoner of this group. During 
his long series of consultations in 
Algiers, he scarcely saw any Algerian 
Moslem; certainly he met no respon- 
sible Moslem leader. 

No fruitful negotiations can take 
place so long as the Algerian French 
—or the most vocal among them— 
place themselves between the French 
Government and the Arab masses. 
These Algerian French had, and 
have, but one object: to prolong their 
own dominant position. If the re- 
sponsible state officials in Algiers 
did not warn Mollet of what was 
obvious to every informed spectator, 
this alone suggests the possibility of 


collusion between those officials and 
the mob leaders. In any case, it was 
naive for Mollet to make the trip 
without knowing that the nomination 
of Catroux would infuriate the Alge- 
rian French. Perhaps it was neces- 
sary, after this mistake, to drop 
Catroux, but at least this should 
have been accompanied by the arrest 
of the mob leaders, to show the 
world that the Government and not 
the mob ruled. 

The problem in Algeria is more in- 
tricate than in Tunisia and Morocco. 
The French minority is strong: one 
Frenchman to eight Moslems. As in 
South Africa, such a strong inbred 
minority is unwilling to resign itself 
to minority status. On the other 
hand, the successful revolts in Tu- 
nisia and Morocco deepened the 
breach between these Frenchmen and 
the Moslems, and the latter are now 
fighting for nothing less than in- 
dependence. 

With 15,000 guerrillas occupying 
the attention of 250,000 French sol- 
diers, the Algerian war could easily 
become another Indo-China, with 
Egypt playing China’s role. Though 
China is stronger than Egypt, one 
need only observe how considerately 
the West reacts to Nasser’s provoca- 
tions to realize that he can go a long 
way in helping the Algerian guerril- 
las before stopped. Even 
France has participated in the lunatic 
race to “win the sympathy of the 
Arabs” by arming them. The Alge- 
rian guerrillas are undoubtedly using 
some of the arms France has sent 
Nasser! 


being 


Only a firm policy of negotiation 
with the Algerian nationalists can 
save this situation. This was the pro- 
gram of the Republican Front. but 
that program has been considerably 
weakened by Mollet’s statements. Un- 
der pressure from Mendés-France, 
who is also critical of his hesitancy, 
the Premier declared that political 
measures (i.e., negotiations) must 
economic 
measures. He again urged a one- 


chamber Algerian Assembly instead 


accompany social and 


of the existing two chambers (one for 


whites, one for Moslems) , but he has 
already said that this could contain 
two separate representations—which 
would mean that the one new hous 
would combine all the defects of the 
two old ones. 

Mollet has announced an ambi. 
tious social and economic program 
for Algeria. The psychological im. 
pact of such a program, however, 
may not be felt for a decade or more, 
Meanwhile, the Arabs remain fanati- 
cal and turbulent nationalists. Mollet 
says he will only negotiate with men 
who have been picked by their peo- 
ple in free elections. But free elec. 
tions are impossible until there is an 
armistice; and how can you get an 
armistice if you refuse to negotiate 
with the heads of the opposing 
force? 

All this lacks clarity, and has 
caused great discomfort to the Social- 
ists and to the Government as a 
whole. Many other problems await 
Mollet, and demand similar resolute- 
ness. He has some time left. because 
right now nobody wants to inherit 
his difficulties—least of all the Com- 
munists, who curiously combine 
their propaganda for a popular front 
with moderately critical support of 
the Mollet Government. 

Though the Catholics are moving 
toward that working majority we dis 
cussed above, the Socialist deputies 
till now have shown more interest in 
dogmatic squabbles than in realistic 
behavior. With the help of the Com- 
munists, they picked as many com 
mittee chairmen as they could— 
sometimes to the detriment of the 
MRP and profit of the Communists. 
Socialist deputies also helped the 
Communists move a law abolishing 
state subsidies for parochial schools 

Curiously enough, it was Mendes 
France’s Radical party, traditionally 
anti-clerical, which counter-attacked 
on the last item. The Radicals forced 
the Assembly to shelve this inoppol 
tune proposal—inopportune because 
so many other fundamental decisions 
await the Assembly, and these deci 
sions demand the cooperation of the 
Catholics against the Communists. 
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An account of conditions from Beersheba to the Dead Sea 


A JOURNEY 
TO SODOM 


By Isaac Bashevis Singer 


HAVE JUST made a journey from 

Tel Aviv to Sodom and the Dead 
Sea. I must say it is not an entirely 
safe journey to make. On occasion, 
Arabs have attacked Jews on the 
road there. But to be in Israel and 
not to see Sodom and the Dead Sea 
was something I could not bear. I 
suggested to one of my journalistic 
colleagues that he accompany me, 
and we were off! 

Our first step was to take a taxi as 
far as Beersheba, which is the town 
from which Jacob once set out for 
Haran. The first part of the trip is 
made along the road which leads to 
Jerusalem. At a point along this 
toad, one turns off for Beersheba. 
The further one goes along this sec- 
ond road, the browner and more 
deserted the landscape becomes. The 
sil becomes yellow, with a reddish 
tinge. It has been raining the last 
few days, and the earth is soaked 
with water. But it is still apparently 
not wet enough. The sun pours down 
its fire on this land for a period of 
tight months, sometimes longer. Ev- 
etybody says the same thing: The 
Negev is fertile, but still lacks water. 
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Once water is brought in, it will be- 
come a paradise. One sees many 
pipes lying about on the way. There 
are plans to introduce a great new 
irrigation system here. But in the 
beginning the costs will probably be 
too high. 

Beersheba proper is divided into 
three parts. First, the ancient city of 
Beersheba, which lies beside a bare 
hillock. Under the earth here is a city 
still to be excavated. Second, there is 
“old” Beersheba, which however is 
not so very old. It is a town of nar- 
row streets, Arab houses, small shops, 
and an Arab cemetery where the 
gravestones are fallen and lie amid 
refuse. Third, there is the new city 
of Beersheba, which Jews are in the 
process of building now. 

In Beersheba, more perhaps than 
in other towns, one feels that one is 
among the Arabs. Here. Arabs can 
be seen on every side. Some are bare- 
foot, others wear sandals or worn- 
out shoes. Some wear black coats, 
others wear white coats. Arabs look 
a little like Jews, but there is some- 
thing about their eyes that is fierce 
and hard and that is not Jewish. 
Their beards are small and trimmed. 
One is struck by the number of gar- 
ments worn by the Arabs on the 
hottest days. The Arab thinks that 
the best way to protect himself from 
the sun—and even from the heat—is 
to cover his body as much as pos- 
sible. The head especially must be 
thoroughly swathed. 

The Arab woman is seldom seen 


in the streets. The few women whom 
I did see were all distinguished in 
stature and very slender. They look 
like Oriental princesses. They are 
often barefoot and bedecked with all 
sorts of adornments. Here and there, 
an Arab woman can still be seen 
carrying a jar upon her head. There 
is a suspicion that this may be done 
to entertain the tourists. But. all in 
all, the Arab woman is little seen out 
of doors. It is the man who walks 
about the streets. He can be seen 
standing beside a pile of half-rotten 
tomatoes and picking some. As he 
picks, he also bargains; he talks a lot 
as he does the shopping for the mea- 
ger household supplies. 

Like Jerusalem, Beersheba is full 
of stones. Most of the houses are 
made of stone; there are stones ev- 
erywhere on the ground; stones stick 
out of all the walls. In the small 
shops one can buy pots and plain 
iron utensils. There is a bus-station 
and an office. Nearby are some taxis. 
In the few restaurants in Beershe- 
ba, the flies perform absolute won- 
ders. No defense against flies has yet 
been discovered in Israel. They are 
as noisy in winter as in the summer. 
They are at home everywhere. even 
in the most expensive hotels and res- 
taurants, 

Though Beersheba-—especially old 
Beersheba—is a small place. there 
are as many bookshops as if it were 
a big city. At least half the books one 
sees in the show-windows are in Eng- 
lish. And of the Hebrew books, an- 
other half are translations from Eng- 
lish and other languages. Long-for- 
gotten American romances are trans- 
lated into Hebrew with great pomp, 
and Jewish youth eats these things up 
out of a feeling of nostalgia for “the 
great world outside.” 

I take a taxi from Beersheba to 
Sodom. We are a little nervous, be- 
cause several times recently travel- 
ers have been ambushed on this road. 
But the atmosphere of Israel inspires 
one with courage. In Israel, there is 
no such thing as fear. One can’t 
afford to be timid where the dangers 
are so great. Everything is continu- 











ally at stake, land as well as life. One 
hears ordinary housewives using the 
language of heroes. 

Outside of Beersheba, the real 
desert begins, though it is not quite 
such a desert as I had imagined. 
Bushes and roots grow there, and 
large tracts of land are under culti- 
vation. Most of the land hereabouts 
belongs to Arabs, who can be seen 
plowing. The plow is drawn by a 
camel, and it is a wooden plow. But 
wherever there is plowing there will 
probably be a crop as well. 

Here and there one may see a 
group of Bedouins with tents and 
camels. Occasionally one sees a flock 
of sheep or goats. These creatures 
munch roots, and sometimes it seems 
that they even eat earth. Camels. 
sheep and goats are not epicures. 
They are used to scrounging for their 
living, and, if necessary, they can 
live on next to nothing. 

The road to Sodom is brand-new 
and is accounted one of the great 
accomplishments of the community. 
Here and there one passes a little 
settlement and stops in the town. 
It’s easy to say “town.” What we 
mean is that it will be a town some 
day. As yet, it is hardly a village. 
They are building stone houses here. 
but they live now in makeshift wood- 
en shops. The Negev is being built. 
Of course, it is not the American 
kind of construction. Everything is 
being done on a small scale. There is 
neither enough money nor enough 
manpower. The builders are Jews 
from the east or from Africa. The 
living conditions are primitive, and 
building things up like this out of 
nothing is a miserable business. 

The border is near at every mo- 
ment in our journey. The chauffeur 
indicates certain hillocks on the left 
—behind them the enemy. If this 
enemy desired or dared, he could 
easily put this road under fire. Our 
journey, like almost every sizable 
journey in Israel, is accomplished by 
miracle. 

It is not long before we catch 
sight of the hills and hillocks of 
Sodom and of the opposite shore of 
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the Dead Sea. When the atmosphere 
is clear in Israel, one can see across 
great distances. We made our trip 
on an exceptionally clear day. The 
air was pure, sharp, clear and fresh. 

We have all read about Sodom in 


the Bible. Here there were once 
cities. They were sinful and God 
erased them from the earth. What 
complete devastation this must have 
been! Not a sign of human habita- 
tion has been left. Age-old earth- 
quakes have torn the earth asunder. 
Water and wind have worn away 
these hills for thousands of years. 
Though the land hereabouts is now 
parched with drought, the waters 
once covered it. 

It is dry here through long, dreary 
months, but the dry-spells are fol- 
lowed by rains which are regular 
floods. The Dead Sea is at the bottom 
of a deep valley, in a depression of 
the earth over three hundred meters 
deep. When there is a great accumu- 
lation of waters in this trough, they 
swirl about with terrific force and 
tear away the rock. The wind and the 
rain also leave their imprint on the 
rocks. It is by a combination of these 
elements that the fantastic landscape 
of Sodom has been sculptured. One 
can see hillocks flattened out to look 
like tables. Others resemble houses 
with chimneys. Our automobile goes 
downhill all the way. In the summer. 
the heat is unbearable—over a hun- 
dred degrees in the shade—but this 
particular day is cool and pleasant. 

Usually, the roads are crowded in 
Israel. There is a lot of traveling 
going on all the time. But the road 
to Sodom is almost completely de- 
serted. Who has any business in 
Sodom? From time to time, a truck 
passes bearing potash or salt. And 
sometimes there is a patrol car with 
soldiers, carrying machine-guns. 
(The road must be guarded. The bor- 
der here is open, and Arabs can come 
in freely.) 

Suddenly, the Dead Sea flashes 
and lights up like a mirror from be- 
tween the rocks. The light is gone 
in a moment, then it comes back 
again. The sea is playing at hide- 


and-seek with the traveler until oy 
approaches very close indeed. |t js 
surrounded by naked hills, Arh 
hills. Only a tiny part of the 
belongs to Israel. 

I watch the making of potash jy 
pits where the water that contains 
the potash is allowed to boil away, 
Now we see a new kind of hills: hilk 
of salt. Salt has settled here and pile 
itself up in towering crystals, Naot 
perfectly formed crystals, to be sure, 
but broken ones, crushed ones. From 
a distance it is hard to distinguish 
between the salt hills and the hills of 
real rock. On closer inspection, on 
can see the glint of the salt. 

Yes, it is a salt sea (that is the 
name of the Dead Sea in Hebrew) 
and these are salt hills. We approach 
a kind of hotel, which consists of 
wooden huts, and come up to a re 
taurant where one can get practical 
nothing. Only a few steps away ar 
the famous caves which the water ha: 
dug for itself in the salt hills. Ve 
pay a few piastres and are led inti 
these caves. Our guide, a fello 
named Isaac, lights a torch. (ur 
chauffeur takes another torch. 

We grope our way in semi-datk- 
ness. It is necessary to stoop dows 
very low when one is in the entraik 
of a salt-monster. which can only be 
Lot’s wife! We twist and turn ani 
crawl our way about until we emerge 
into a cave with an open ceiling. 
The sky looks down into the caver. 
The water on the outside has exc 
vated an opening. During the wa 
for independence, the wounded wert 
placed here; now it is an attraction 
for tourists. At noon, when the su! 
is at the zenith, this cave is lighted 
up by all the colors of the rainbow. 

We emerge from the caves and! 
get into a conversation with the ie 
low who runs the little restaurant. It 
doesn’t take long for me to discovet 
that he originally came from Wa 
saw. I too once came from Warsav 
Imagine meeting a fellow-countt 
man on the shores of the Dead Se 
right near a cave in a salt mountal 
in the very midst of Sodom, on the 


border of Moab and Edom. . - - 
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Bay State Repeals Auto Safety Law 


By Courtney Sheldon 


Boston 
nv 1953, the Massachusetts Legisla- 

| ture required car owners to pay a 
surcharge on compulsory auto lia- 
bility insurance rates if they were 
assessed demerit points for accident 
liability or for law violations. This 
was the first such requirement in the 
nation. In 1956, when the effect of 
the law was first felt by errant driv- 
ers, the surcharge was abruptly dis- 
carded by the Legislature. The deci- 
sion to repeal it was almost unani- 
mous. 

This turn of events is traceable, 
in part, to widely recognized incon- 
sistencies in the application of the 
lw and to doubt about its con- 
titutionality. But the overpowering 
causes of the repeal drive were elec- 
lion-year politics and the acute 
awareness of some auto drivers that 
the demerit system was personally 
costly, 

The Boston Herald warned stern- 
ly on the eve of repeal: “It appears 
that some car owners don’t like it 
(the law], and a number of politi- 
cians, in and out of the Legislature, 
are so soft or so demagogic that they 
must take up the cry. It seems that 
compulsory insurance is acceptable 
only if nobody gets hurt by having 
'o pay for it... . Now you can’t have 
compulsory insurance (as Massachu- 
‘tts has had since 1925) without 
having a lot of people get hurt, and, 
in all fairness, some ought to get hurt 
more than others.” 

On Beacon Hill, the Legislature 
turned a deaf ear and Republicans 
vied with Democrats to take credit 
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for repeal. Only one political leader, 
Governor Herter, who sponsored the 
demerit system originally, attempted 
to roll back the tide. One Republican 
in the House and two in the Senate 
stood with him. A non-New England- 
er, observing such haste. could be 
pardoned for feeling that either the 
Legislature must have been unaware 
of what it was passing in 1954 or it 
was afraid of its own shadow. 

Those who watched election-year 
maneuverings of insecure legislators 
are inclined toward the latter view, 
especially since it is clear that the 
demerit plan was adopted only after 
prolonged study and debate. Demo- 
crats, anxious to win control of the 
Legislature for the first time in Mas- 
sachusetts’s modern political history, 
were the first to be sensitive to the 
vulnerable spots in the law and its 
administration. 

The complaints began to roll in 


from drivers who had been assessed 


demerit points ($6 a point, payable 
for four years as insurance sur- 
charges). The first collection of sur- 
charges brought a total of $500,000 
from about 13,000 drivers. Unfor- 
tunately for the advocates of the sur- 
charge system, the $500,000 collec- 
tion permitted a reduction of only 
about 50 cents in the auto insurance 
rates of the drivers who had avoided 
demerits. This was too small a sav- 
ing to convince the average motorist 
that it was worthwhile to champion 
the law and thus risk demerits him- 
self. 

Some of the 36 demerit causes are: 
failure to signal change of move- 


ment, 2 points; failure to stop for 
red light, 2; operating without in- 
spection sticker, 3; attempted lar- 
ceny of an automobile, 3; failure to 
file a report of an accident, 2; fail- 
ure to stop for school bus, 3; exceed- 
ing established speed limit, 4: rac- 
ing or operating on a bet or wager, 
8; at fault causing fatal injury, 12: 
permitting intoxicated person to op- 
erate, 12; using vehicle in commis- 
sion of felony, 12. 

It is obvious that some of these 
offenses would not necessarily be the 
root cause of accidents. Thus, it was 
argued by some that it was unconsti- 
tutional to take money from law vio- 
lators and apply it to accident insur- 
ance costs. Another question of con- 
stitutionality is apparent in the as- 
sessment of charges without a formal 
court hearing. The surcharges, in 
the opinion of some lawyers, amount- 
ed to a fine. In most instances, the 
offending motorists had already paid 
a fine in police court. 

In any event, when the Legislature 
rushed through a repealer, it left the 
demerit system untouched. Demerit 
points are still being written on 
licenses and the Registry of Motor 
Vehicles can use demerit totals as 
proper cause to suspend licenses. 
This practice is not greatly different 
from that followed 
states. 


in some other 


When the boom was lowered on 
the demerit law, there were already 
some signs that the threat of a sur- 
charge on insurance rates was caus- 
ing many motorists to follow more 
closely the letter of the law. This was 








most certainly true of those who had 
erred and already had begun to pay 
off their four-year debt. Whether the 
retention of the basic demerit point 
system, without monetary penalty, 
will be as effective is doubted by 
most observers. 

It is unlikely Massachusetts has 
heard the last of the surcharge issue. 
Governor Herter is expected to press 
for a study commission to find a new 
acceptable plan. The courts have yet 
to have their say, and the Democrats 
will not let the voters forget that 
Republican-sponsored legislation cost 
them $500,000. 

While the surcharge debate con- 
tinues, the still broader issue re- 
mains: whether the state should even 
have compulsory auto liability insur- 
ance. Insurance rates, varying be- 
tween localities according to local 
accident rates, have always been a 
political issue. Frequent attempts 
have been made to take insurance 
out of private company hands and 
place it under a state-operated fund. 
Seeing this turmoil over compulsory 
insurance continuing after 31 years, 
it is understandable why no other 
state has adopted compulsory insur- 
ance, 





WHAT DOES IT 
SHOW? 


New fashions for men will show more 
shirt cuff—News item. 


Does such a note enlightening 
As this one we have read 
Reveal a prospect frightening 
Of tougher times ahead, 


A day (I'll take malaria) 
When things will get so tough 
That men will need more area 
For buying on the cuff? 


Or does it show with clarity 
That cuffs will be displayed 

Because, with peak prosperity, 
They rarely will be frayed? 


—Richard Armour 
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St. Louis Steps Up Plans to 
Deodorize Its Atmosphere 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louts 
ETROPOLITAN St. Louis’s growth 
has been outstripping the ex- 
tension of sewer lines in recent years, 
resulting in noisome situations. Out 
in the cornfields of St. Louis County, 
bungalow houses are springing up 
everywhere. In some instances, sani- 
tary arrangements are vague. The 
effluent from bathrooms and model 
kitchens has been piped to conven- 
ient brooks which drain into the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi. 

Thus, the woodland dells, which 
in times past had been the haunt of 
chickadee and cardinal, became 
places where no birds sang. On hot 
summer days, however, when there 
had been little rain, householders 
downstream made their complaints 
heard with stridency. Citizens who 
previously had given little thought 
to sewage disposal found it a suita- 
ble subject for conversation. A news- 
paper photograph showed the horrors 
of “the bubbling fountain of Berke- 
ley,” a clogged manhole near a resi- 
dential subdivision, from which raw 
sewage spouted forth to drain into 
Maline Creek. 

Responding to the civic outcry, po- 
litical authorities put curbs on new 
residential construction in the county 
where facilities for waste disposal 
were inadequate. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration began refusing 
polluted 
streams. Early in 1954, voters of 


loans on property near 
city and county, urged on by the 
press and by an impressive body of 
civic tub-thumpers, approved a plan 
for a Metropolitan St. Louis Sewer 
District. 

The purpose of the District was to 
place sewer operations in the city 
and thickly populated parts of the 
county under a single, coordinated 
agency that would maintain existing 


facilities—some of which are none 
too good—and arrange financing and 
construction of new ones where 
needed. Because of legal and fiscal 
District, 


which is headed by six trustees, got 


complications, the new 


off to a slow start. 

So slow was the start, in fact, that 
late last summer, when the dry heat 
was bringing unwelcome odors from 
the forest dells of suburbia, there 
was a new public outcry for action. 
The St. Louis County grand jury for 
September criticized the Metropoli- 
tan District for not coming to grips 
with the Maline Creek 
which it termed “a serious hazard to 
the health of all residents of the 
area.” A water company pumped 
2,500,000 gallons into the creek in an 
effort to flush it. 

The sewer authority began to move 
more rapidly. William Q. Kehr, an 
experienced man, was named execu: 
tive director, and a charge was im- 
posed that would insure operating 
revenue of over $2 million annually. 
Plans advanced for construction of 
four projects this year, with a total 
outlay of about $10 million. On Feb- 
ruary 7, the voters of Maline Creek 
watershed gave enthusiastic approval 
to issuance of $1.7 million in bond: 
for a six-mile trunk-line sewer. Other 
less-than-crystalline streams are il 
line for a reduction of their burdens. 

If there is any one characteristi? 
that truly distinguishes the America 
from his European and Asian cout 
terpart, it is his insistence on good 
plumbing—that is to say, on the eft- 
cient and unobtrusive handling of 
waste. He insists that the honey: 
wagon has no place in the atomic 
age. St. Louis and environs, it is 4 


situation, 


pleasure to report, now seem well om 
the way to having a sewer system of 
which every citizen can be proud. 
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SOVIET DELEGATION AT GENEVA: WAS THE ‘SPIRIT OF GENEVA’ IMPARTED BY TOO MUCH VODKA? 








Hot War—Cold War— 


Cool War 


Which way the East-West struggle? 


By Thomas Taylor Hammond 


WV: ALL know that after the death of Stalin there 
was a dramatic change in Soviet foreign policy. 
The ending of the wars in Korea and Indo-China, the set- 
tlement of the dispute with Tito, the evacuation of Austria, 
and the invitation to the Porgy and Bess troupe to visit 
Russia are only a few of the varied manifestations of what 
has been called the Soviet “new look.” “new course.” or 
“peace offensive.” 

What were the motives behind this change? Was it 








Thomas T, Hammond is the author of Yugoslavia Be- 
tween East and West (1954), and was one of the con- 
tributors to Continuity and Change in Russian and Soviet 
Thought (1955), a symposium edited by Ernest J. Sim- 
mons. He has also published articles in Foreign Affairs, 
the Virginia Quarterly Review and various other schol- 
arly journals. At present, Mr. Hammond is teaching 
courses on Russian history and foreign affairs at the 
University of Virginia, His analysis of the course East- 
West relations are likely to take in the near future is 
based on an address he delivered in Washington before a 


recent meeting of the American Historical Association. 
es 
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a result of Soviet weakness? Were the gestures of friend- 
ship by Khrushchev, Bulganin and Company merely 
parlor tricks designed to mesmerize innocent Americans? 


? 


Was the “Spirit of Geneva” only a drunken stupor im- 
parted by too much vodka? Has Soviet foreign policy 
changed fundamentally? Or is the “old look” merely 
hidden behind a veil of propaganda? Let us look at some 
of the possible explanations for the “new look” in Soviet 
foreign policy and attempt to assay the validity of each. 

One explanation commonly put forward is the sup- 
posed economic weakness of the Soviet Union. West Ger- 
man Chancellor Adenauer, for example, declared re- 
cently that the Soviet Union “has to fulfil such a mass 
of . . . economic, social and cultural tasks that it would 
like to devote its entire power to their fulfilment.” Secre- 
tary Dulles put it more bluntly when he told a Congres- 
sional committee that the Soviet economic system “is on 
the point of collapsing.” 

What are the facts? There can be no doubt that one 
sector of the Soviet economy—agriculture—has failed 
miserably. Khrushchev himself admitted that the num- 
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ber of livestock in the USSR in 1953 was less than in 
1928. Early in 1955, he confessed that the production 
of grain had not kept up with the growth of population. 
His program of plowing up virgin lands has not proved 
successful, 

There is no evidence, however, that the food situation 
in the Soviet Union has as yet become serious enough 
to cause a change in foreign policy. Of the many Western 
visitors to the Soviet Union in the last two years, none 
has reported that the supply of food is any worse than 
previously. Thus, it seems doubtful that the situation in 
agriculture is responsible for the “new look.” 

Some commentators have argued that the Kremlin 
rulers feel they must follow foreign policies that will 
permit them to invest more of their resources in con- 
sumer goods, so as to meet the demands of the Soviet 
people for a steadily rising standard of living and thus 
mollify discontent. 

This argument is likewise unconvincing. The leaders 
of the Soviet Union have never put living standards first 
in their thoughts, and they are not doing so today. Nor 
is it easy to understand why they should be particularly 
worried about morale. Real wages have risen steadily 
since the war, with the result that Soviet citizens are liv- 
ing better now than they have in many years—perhaps 
better than in any year since the Revolution. 

Another variant of the argument regarding Soviet 
economic weakness has to do with the high cost of 
armaments. The Soviet economy, it is said, might some- 
how be able to hobble along and avoid complete collapse 
if it were not for the fact that the armaments race, and 
particularly the competition in nuclear weapons, absorbs 
so much of its economic resources. 

But when all of these economic arguments are added 
together, they still do not constitute reasons sufficient 
to have forced the Soviet Union to adopt a more con- 
ciliatory foreign policy. The overall picture of the Soviet 
economy is one of impressive strength, and of strength 
that is increasing at a rapid rate. The postwar years have 
seen a steady rise in industrial production and in the 
standard of living, despite the high cost of armaments. 

It is doubtless true that the Soviet leaders would like 
to have peace and a relaxation of tension for several 
years, so as to be able to ameliorate their various eco- 
nomic problems, improve living conditions, and develop 
the economies of the other countries of the Soviet bloc. 
particularly China. But this is far from saying that the 
Soviet Union is seeking a relaxation of international 
tensions because of the overwhelming pressure of eco- 
nomic weakness. 

Occasionally, the argument is put forward that one of 
the chief objectives of the “new look” is the restoration 
of East-West trade, particularly the removal of restric- 
tions on strategic goods. It is said, rather hopefully, that 
the American-imposed ban on strategic commodities is 
putting a serious strain on the Communist economies. is 
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limiting their military power, and is thereby forcing the 
Communist nations to become more conciliatory. 

These suppositions seem overly optimistic. The Sovig 
Union is almost completely self-sufficient, and foreign 
trade has never loomed large in its economy except dur. 
ing brief emergency periods. The ban on the shipment 
of military commodities has not prevented Soviet de 
velopment of top-quality jet fighters, long-range jet 
bombers, or atomic weapons. The other Communist 
states, especially China, have probably been hurt mor 
by the restrictions. However, in these countries the great 
decline in Western trade is due not only to American 
legislation, but also to a deliberate Soviet policy of con 
solidating its control over the Communist bloc and cut 
ting it off from dependence on the West. 

There doubtless are some special items that the Soviet 
Union would be pleased to purchase. Accessibility to out 
side markets also would allow the Soviet Union to make 
up for temporary shortages caused by faulty planning 
or underfulfilment of production goals. But the need 
for these commodities is hardly great enough to have 
caused a major change in foreign policy. 

It is sometimes maintained that the “new look” in 
Soviet foreign policy is a reflection of the struggle for 
power among Stalin’s successors. But no one has shown 
just how a struggle for power automatically produces 
a foreign policy of conciliation. If the death of Stalin 
had been followed by a policy of increased belligerence 
and intractability, we may be sure that this also would 
have been explained by some as a reflection of the struggle 
within the Kremlin. 

It is difficult to see just how a struggle for power is 
necessarily connected with any particular foreign policy. 
Isn’t it just as logical to assume that one of the con- 
testants, or one of the competing factions, could gain 
support by advocating a “get tough” policy? History pro- 
vides many examples of leaders embarking on foreign 
adventures as a means of increasing prestige at home and 
diverting attention from internal problems. Furthermore, 
the ability to make concessions to foreign powers with- 
out fear of domestic difficulties is a sign of a strong 
government rather than a weak one. Admittedly, a con 
test for power has been in progress since Stalin’s death. 
But there is no clear indication that the purge of Beria 
or the demotion of Malenkov was connected with dis 
agreements over foreign policy. 

If the “new look” is not due primarily to economi¢ 
weaknesses or to other internal problems, what then is 
the explanation? No doubt a number of factors are it- 
volved. but two objectives stand out. 

One is to reduce the danger of a big war by effecting 
a relaxation in the diplomatic atmosphere, to eliminate 
the possibility that the advocates of so-called “preventive 
war” will come to dominate American policy, to bring a 
end to the inflammable atmosphere in which some accl 
dent could serve as the Sarajevo of an atomic holocaust, 
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and, if possible, to devise some method of preventing 
the use of atomic weapons. 

Isn’t it reasonable to suppose that the preponderant 
motive behind the adoption of the new policy was the 
urgent desire to avoid a thermonuclear war which the 
USSR might lose? The Soviet leaders know that we have 
large stockpiles of atom and hydrogen bombs, and they 
are painfully conscious of the geographic advantage we 
derive from our air bases in Greenland, Iceland, Alaska, 
Western Europe, North Africa, and the Middle East. The 
Strategic Air Command is like a loaded gun pointed at 
the vitals of Russia, and the rulers in the Kremlin must 
be desperately eager not to pull the trigger. 

A second objective of the present Soviet “peace” 
policy is to lull us into a false feeling of security, to get 
us to relax our guard and thus make it possible for the 
Soviets to inflict an atomic Pearl Harbor or extend their 
domination by other means. The present talk of peace- 
ful coexistence is a siren song intended to lure the free 
nations off their course and wreck them on the shoals of 
disarmament, disunity, pacifism and neutralism. The 
“new look” apparently is designed to bring about the 
removal of American overseas air bases, the withdrawal 
of American forces from foreign countries, the preven- 
tion of West German rearmament, and the weakening of 
such defensive arrangements as NATO, SEATO and the 
Baghdad Pact. 

The Kremlin wishes, moreover, to reduce the wide- 
spread fear of the Soviet Union, thereby removing the 
cement which has united the free world and creating an 
atmosphere in which conflicts among “capitalist” states 
can flourish. That this policy is having considerable 
success is shown by Britain’s decision to reduce its armed 
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SOVIET HOGS: FOOD CRISIS IS NOT YET SERIOUS ENOUGH TO CAUSE A CHANGE OF FOREIGN POLICY 
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forces one-eighth, by the Cyprus dispute, by the weaken- 
ing of Yugoslavia’s ties to the West, and by Egypt’s 
decision to buy arms from Czechoslovakia—to cite only 
a few examples. 

If fear of an atomic war is one of the chief causes of 
the “new look,” then why wasn’t this policy adopted dur- 
ing the period from 1945 to 1949, when we had the A- 
bomb but Russia did not? 

A number of answers can be made to this criticism. 
In the first place, there is considerable difference between 
the early-type atom bombs, equal to about 20 thousand 
tons of TNT, and a modern hydrogen bomb, equal to 
20 million tons of TNT and spreading deadly dust 
over thousands of square miles. It may be that Stalin. 
along with many people, looked upon the atom bomb as 
just another more powerful weapon, one which did not 
require a change in Soviet foreign policy. 

Furthermore, it should be remembered that the years 
when America had a monopoly of the A-bomb were also 
the years in which we were demobilizing our army and 
withdrawing most of our forces from overseas. It was 
not until after the start of the Korean War that Western 
rearmament began in earnest, and it was some years 
more before we had built up Western military might. 

One factor delaying the shift may have been the per- 
sonality of the aging master himself, dictator Stalin. Old. 
irascible, and set in his ways, he probably found it diffi- 
cult to change his policies or his methods. His successors, 
on the other hand, were happy to bring a halt to policies 
which had succeeded in uniting much of the world 
against the Soviet Union. 

What about the events of recent months—the sale of 
arms to Egypt, the inflammatory speeches of Khrushchev 
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and Bulganin in Asia, and Soviet press attacks on Eisen- 
hower? Such actions have led some observers to the con- 
clusion that the “new look” has now been discarded in 
favor of a return to the “old look.” What has happened 
to the “Spirit of Geneva” and all that it implied? 

The answer may lie first of all in the fact that the 
meeting at the summit was oversold to the world public, 
and we have since been experiencing the inevitable let- 
down. There has been a gradual abandonment, in the 
West as well as in the East, of the unusually restrained 
language that prevailed just after the July meeting. 

Secondly, Geneva signified a general acceptance of the 
idea that, since weapons have become so destructive, and 
since both East and West have large quantities of these 
weapons, neither side is likely to risk a large-scale war. 
Recognition of this fact has had two effects: On the 
one hand, the Soviet leaders feel that they need not speak 
so sweetly now, since the danger of war has lessened. On 
the other hand, some nations which formerly felt threat- 
ened by the USSR now believe that they no longer have 
to concern themselves so much with building up defenses 
against a possible Soviet invasion. 

Part of the explanation for what looks like a shift 
in Soviet policy since Geneva may lie simply in the fact 
that there are two main variants of the “new look”—one 
for nations committed to the West, and another for na- 
tions that are neutral. In those countries receiving 
American military aid or belonging to Western-spon- 
sored blocs, the Kremlin objective seems to be to reduce 
the fear of the Soviet Union and persuade them that 
military expenditures and alliances are unnecessary. 

In those former colonies that have remained aloof 
from Western blocs, the Soviet Union is using four dif- 
ferent tactics. One is to denounce colonialism. Another 
is to offer these countries the armaments that the West 
has refused to supply, as in the case of Egypt. Still an- 
other is to promise trade, technical assistance and diplo- 
matic support, as with India, Burma, Afghanistan and 
Egypt. A fourth tactic is to put the diplomatic squeeze 
on pro-Western countries like Pakistan and Israel by 
supporting the claims of their enemies. 

To Western-bloc nations the Soviets say: “Why burden 
yourselves with expensive armaments if there is going 
to be no war?” To the former colonies of Asia and the 
Middle East they say: “Keep out of Western ‘imperialist’ 
alliances and we will give you aid, with no strings at- 
tached.” 


What. then. of the future? There seem to be three pos- 
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sible courses which future Soviet policy might take— 
hot war, cold war, or cool war. 

First, and worst, would be a hot war. It is reckless 
to assume that the Soviets would refrain from starting 
a hot war if they became convinced that they could de. 
feat us without suffering a massive counter-attack. As 
Bulganin said recently, “It is wrong to assert that, inas. 
much as East and West possess hydrogen weapons, the 
possibility of a thermonuclear war is automatically ex. 
cluded.” 

Second is the possibility of cold war. It is certainly 
not difficult to imagine that in the next few months, as 
in the past few months, the “Spirit of Geneva” will con. 
tinue to melt away, polite language will again disappear 
from Soviet-American intercourse, and we will revert to 
the former situation of open disputes openly arrived at. 
East and West may return to a condition of irreconcilable 
antagonism, full-scale political warfare, and unrestricted 
competition for military supremacy. 

Third, we may have a continuation of what might be 
called the cool war, the situation in which we now find 
ourselves. Such a relationship differs from the cold war 
in such superficial aspects as the exchange of cultural 
and scientific delegations, the release of Western prison- 
ers from Communist labor camps, and a change in the 
tone of the propaganda war. More important, the cool 
war has brought a Soviet willingness to bargain and to 
make concessions on points which, if not crucial to So- 
viet security, still cannot be brushed aside as insignificant. 
Examples are the Soviet withdrawals from Austria and 
the Porkkala peninsula. It is perhaps too early to tell 
whether the cool war has also brought a willingness on 
the part of the Soviet Union to make a genuine effort 
to control the use of atomic weapons; we can only hope 
that it has. 

In a cool war, the struggle between Communism and 
the free world continues, but it is carried on within 
certain limitations. The primitive slugfest, you might 
say, has been replaced by a boxing match in which 
padded gloves are worn and certain rules are observed. 
The Soviet Union may be wearing brass knuckles under 
its gloves and it may occasionally hit below the belt. 
but at least it feels constrained to hide these actions and 
it no longer openly proclaims the contest to be a fight 
to the death, 

From the West’s point of view, the cool war has both 
advantages and dangers. We have as much as the So- 
viets to gain from the avoidance of further killing and 
destruction. The chief danger is, of course, that we might 
relax and become demoralized, lower our guard, and thus 
lay ourselves open to a Communist knockout. The situa- 
tion today may'be one of coexistence, but it is a highly 
competitive coexistence. The open struggle of the past 
ten years is merely changing its form. It is war, but with 
certain weapons barred. It is, to reverse the phrase of 
Clausewitz, war continued by other means. 
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A new milling process makes it possible to produce an 


enriched, better-tasting loaf at no increase in cost 


REVOLUTION IN BREAD 


By James Rorty 


LMOST two decades ago, a tech- 
Dcciosicat breakthrough solved 
the two principal problems—nutri- 
tional debasement and_ spoilage— 
which had haunted the milling and 
baking industries since the 1890s 
and had contributed to a decline in 
per-capita consumption of bread in 
America. Yet, it was not until 1955 
that the milling and baking indus- 
tries of America and of the world 
began moving toward general adop- 
tion of the new process first used by 
the Brown Milling Corporation. 

In 1941, when the wartime flour- 
and bread-enrichment program was 
adopted, a revolutionary advance in 
milling technology had already pro- 
vided an adequate and inexpensive 
solution for the problem of nutri- 
tional deficiencies created by the 
general use of bread made with de- 
germinated and bleached white flour 
—a problem that the flour- and 
bread-enrichment program, now man- 
datory in most states, solved inade- 
quately and expensively. At that time, 
this improved milling process had 
been in successful operation for at 
least three years at the Brown Cor- 
poration’s Morris, Illinois mill. Its 
product, a creamy white flour re- 
taining all the germ and part of the 
endocrine layer of the wheat berry, 
with their rich concentration of vita- 
mins, minerals and proteins, closely 
approximated the nutritional value 
of the 80- to 85-per-cent-extraction 
wheat meal on which Great Britain 
based her successful wartime nutri- 
tional program. 

Eminent nutritionists had ana- 
lyzed Brown’s product, proved that 
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it contained all the germ, and veri- 
fied the inventor’s even more revo- 
lutionary claim that his wheat-germ 
flour did not rancidify, that in fact 
it kept better, if anything, than ordi- 
nary bleached white flour. A dozen 
specialty bakers had used the flour 
to make bread so superior in flavor 
that it not only outsold ordinary 
white bread, but stepped up the con- 
sumers’ per-capita bread consumption. 

Army nutritionists had verified all 
these claims. In 1942, tests made by 
the U.S. Quartermaster Depot in 
Chicago showed that Brown’s flour 
was superior nutritionally to the en- 
riched flour which the armed serv- 
ices were then using. 


Two years before this, the Reader’s 
Digest, in its January 1940 issue, had 
told the substance of the inventor’s 
story, after which milling and baking 
experts from all over the world 
swarmed into the little town of Mor- 
ris to witness demonstrations of the 
process. Among these experts were 
representatives of Amtorg, the Soviet 
trade agency, who tried persistently 
to acquire exclusive rights to it. 

By the spring of 1955, the ground- 
work had been laid for general ac- 
ceptance of the Brown process by a 
dozen small bakers in the Chicago 
area who had doubled and tripled 
their white-bread sales after adopt- 
ing Brown’s wheat-germ flour. At 
that point, officials of the Big Five 
national baking chains overruled the 
protests of skeptical directors and 
decided to try out Brown’s product, 
without advertising or other sales 
promotion, in a small Southern city. 

The customers bought 20 per cent 


more of the bread made with wheat- 
germ flour than they had been buy- 
ing of the ordinary white loaf; also. 
they clamored to know what had 
improved the quality of the com- 
pany’s product. Subsequently, the 
company gave them the facts in a 
small advertising campaign which 
stepped up wheat-germ bread sales 
by almost another 20 per cent. Other 
bakers adopted the product. To sup- 
ply the zooming demand for wheat- 
germ flour, Brown doubled the ca- 
pacity of his Morris mill and licensed 
three large milling companies to con- 
vert their mills to the Brown proc- 
ess. A lively competition began for 
the purchase of foreign rights. 

By the autumn of 1955, the land- 
slide was on. The two largest adver- 
tising companies in the world were 
busy preparing national newspaper. 
magazine, radio and television cam- 
paigns in behalf of the new process. 
and its general adoption here and 
abroad seemed practically assured. 

Like so many major inventions. 
the discovery of the Brown process 
was largely accidental. Dan H. 
Brown, the inventor, is a former 
Hearst circulation executive by pro- 
fession, but has milling in his blood. 
His grandfather was Daniel T. 
Hedges, a well-known Iowa banker 
and flour-mill owner. During the 
1880s, Hedges spent a half million 
dollars in a vain attempt to mill 
wheat-germ flour. His repeated fail- 
ures, coupled with other equally un- 
successful attempts by leading mill- 
ing companies, convinced the indus- 
try that it couldn’t be done. 

In the 1930s, Brown investigated 
a report that a small mill in Morris. 
Illinois was processing wheat-germ 
flour successfully. He found that 
the millers themselves were not 
sure what had happened or why. 
During a visit to France, one of the 
original owners of the mill, a man 
named Frank Smith, had conceived 
what he believed to be a brilliant 
idea: that by making relatively minor 
changes in the standard steel-roller 
milling process, he could get not only 
flour but a valuable by-product in 
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the form of ergot, a fungus infesta- 
tion useful in medicine. 

Accordingly, Smith installed huge 
blowers in his mill, the effect being 
to keep the temperature of the rollers 
and the grist below 80 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. He also made certain adjust- 
ments in the position of the rollers. 
But when, after a brief run, Smith 
examined the millstream, he prompt- 
ly forgot about ergot. Something 
quite unanticipated had happened. 
Portions of the oily wheat germ, 
which is softened by the heat of the 
ordinary roller-mill process and sift- 
ed out as a small pellet along with 
other “mill offals,” were found in the 
white flour; the cooling process had 
splintered and pulverized the germ 
and distributed it throughout the 
millstream. 

That was the first surprise. The 
second came when it was discovered 
that samples of the germ-infested 
white flour didn’t spoil, even after 
they had been kept around the mill 
for many months at summer tempera- 
tures. 

Realizing that they might be on the 
track of an important technological 
discovery, the Morris millers at- 
tempted to repeat the accident that 
had given them wheat-germ flour. 
They had only indifferent success, 
however, and then only during the 
winter months. After he acquired 
ownership of the mill, Brown de- 
voted the next several years to de- 
veloping his own process for milling 
wheat-germ flour dependably. 

Brown’s process was demonstrated 
successfully as early as 1939, when 
his product was tested successfully 
by Dr. Anton J. Carlson, emeritus 
professor of physiology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Carlson and 
his associates reported that Brown’s 
wheat-germ flour contained two-and- 
a-half to three times as much thia- 
min as standard unenriched white 
flour, and that it was 20 to 25 per 
cent higher in fat content, although 
no rancidity developed after a year 
of storage at room temperatures. 

In 1947, Brown made his first pat- 
ent application and three years later 
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was granted United States patents. He 
now holds patents in some thirty 
countries, with applications pending 
in six others. Among the beneficiaries 
of the patent rights are 4-H Club 
members and the sons of American 
Legion veterans; they are to partici- 
pate equally in a scholarship pro- 
gram to be administered by the Dan- 
iel T. Hedges Memorial Fund. which 
Brown has established in memory of 
his grandfather. The Fund will re- 
ceive and distribute 40 per cent of 
the royalties from Brown’s patents. 
Other beneficiaries of the Fund are 
the Shrine Hospitals, the Psi Upsilon 
Fraternity, and the Roman Catholic 
Church, which investigated Brown’s 
process some years ago and has since 
given it consistent support. 

General adoption of the Brown 
process by the milling and baking in- 
dustries is likely to have far-reaching 
conesquences. It could make flour 
bleaching obsolete. Repeated tests by 
cereal technologists, including the 
W. E. Long Company, leading re- 
search consultant for the milling and 
baking industries, have shown that 
the flour made by the Brown proc- 
ess resists rancidification amazingly: 
hence, the chemical agents used to 
preserve, whiten and condition flour, 
all of which cause some destruction 
of vitamin values, are needless. 

Since Brown’s flour does not need 
the amount of synthetic enrichment 
provided by the standard enrichment 
formula, general adoption of the 
process is likely to result in some 
modification of the formula, to which 
many nutritionists have objected 
from the beginning, as well as 
changes in the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s standards of identity 
for white bread and enriched white 
bread. It may even lead to the aban- 
donment of the flour- and bread- 
enrichment program in favor of 
high-extraction white or near-white 
wheat flours, reinforced in the bread 
mix by natural food supplements 
such as food yeast, defatted milk 
solids, and soy flour. This form of 
white-bread improvement was strong- 
ly urged in 1941 at the National 


Nutrition Conference for Defense by 
a group of distinguished American 
nutritionists and was subsequently 
developed by Dr. Clive M. McCay of 
Cornell. The Cornell formula was 
first adopted by the consumer co. 
operative stores and _ christened 
“Triple Rich.” It contained 2 per 
cent wheat germ, 6 per cent high. 
fat soy flour, and 8 per cent de- 
fatted milk solids, the wheat germ 
being supplied by the addition 
of extracted wheat germ to un- 
bleached white flour. Since the sub. 
stitution of Brown’s wheat-germ flour 
in this formula results in an appre 
ciable improvement of flavor, as 
shown by consumer tests in Ithaca 
and elsewhere, bakers of the Cornell 
formula are likely to be among the 
pioneers in the adoption of wheat- 
germ flour. There are now over a 
hundred of these bakers, with a daily 
production of over a million loaves. 
Since the Brown process can be 
readily adapted to the milling of 
other grains besides wheat, it will 
make possible the return to human 
consumption of other nutritionally 
valuable cereal germs. especially the 
huge quantities of corn germ now 
used chiefly for animal feeds. 
Recent research findings have em- 
phasized the nutritional importance 
of the cereal germs. It is now estab- 
lished that wheat-germ oil contains 
androgens and estrogens—the male 
and female sex hormones—and go- 
nadotrophins, the pituitary hormone 
that stimulates the sex hormones. 
Although the Brown process is at 
present the only one which makes 


possible the production of non-ran~ 


cidifying white flour, other processes 
have been developed for milling 
whole-wheat flour which has similar 
characteristics with respect to resist- 


ance to rancidification and spoilage.. 
Their adoption by the large-volume’ 


chain bakers may be expected even- 
tually to supply the American con- 


sumer with better bread, both white’ 


and whole-wheat, at no greater cost 
than the much inferior enriched and’ 
unenriched white loaves which the 
new processes will displace. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


ORMER President Truman includes 

in his memoirs a memorandum 
from Averell Harriman about con- 
yersations with General MacArthur 
after the outbreak of the Korean 
War. MacArthur, Harriman writes, 
“has a strange idea that we should 
back anybody who will fight Com- 
munism.” 

That this idea should appear 
strange spotlights what has _ been 
wrong with our foreign policy even 
after 1947. President Truman clear- 
ly designated imperialist Communism 
as an enemy to be fought when he 
urged military and economic aid to 
Greece and Turkey. He made the 
right decision when he used Ameri- 
can forces to save South Korea. 

But on other occasions he and 
his trusted advisers acted as if their 
hearts were not in the struggle. In 
view of the monolithic solidarity of 
the Communist bloc, what could be 
more natural than to give all possi- 
ble support to any nation, group or 
man sincerely committed to strug- 
gle against Communism? Yet, this 
idea seemed “strange” to Harriman. 

Before and during the Korean 
War, there was this halfhearted, am- 
bivalent attitude. A willing fighting 
ally, Chiang Kai-shek, was refused 
an opportunity to participate in the 
struggle. either by sending troops to 
Korea or by landing on the South 
China coast. Undue deference was 
paid to the views of Prime Minister 
Nehru of India, whose contribution 
to the struggle consisted of an ambu- 
lance unit, some jute bags and a 
great deal of backseat-driving, all in 
the direction of appeasement and 
defeatism. 
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'WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





By William Henry Chamberlin 


When the supreme challenge came, 
with the mass invasion of Korea by 
Red Chinese troops, the Administra- 
tion lost nerve. Manchuria and the 
Chinese mainland were declared off 
bounds to American air attack and 
Chinese Nationalist raids. The chance 
for winning the smashing victory 
that would have ended the Red Chi- 
nese threat for a long time, perhaps 
for a generation, was muffed. The 
United States deliberately abstained 
from the full use of its air-naval 
power and its most modern weapons. 

Red China was permitted to gain 
the enormous prestige of having suc- 
cessfully invaded Korea and driven 
back a UN army hundreds of miles. 
As a consequence, the United States 
faces the difficult task of holding a 
line against Communist expansion in 
Asia with a weak and wavering 
group of peripheral states. 

What was most inconsistent in 
Truman’s Asian policy was the de- 
liberate exclusion of Nationalist 
China from the struggle. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the Administration in- 
terned an army of several hundred 
thousand anti-Communist Chinese 
which could have been most usefully 
employed in probing raids on the 
Chinese coast. If mainland China 
had been a friendly power, we could 
hardly have been more solicitous 
about protecting its security. 

The same strange idea that Na- 
tionalist China could be kicked in 
the teeth, without damage to Ameri- 
can national interest, was expressed 
by several commentators when the 
Nationalist Government vetoed the 
admission of Soviet Outer Mongolia 
to the UN. The casual reader of some 
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dispatches by Walter Lippmann and 
Joseph Harsch at that time might 
have wondered why we were not 
sending Marines to throw out Chiang 
Kai-shek and hold the island in a 
UN trust for eventual take-over by 
the Communists. 

The latest manifestation of half- 
heartedness in the cold war is a 
tendency to exalt India’s role in 
world affairs and to suggest that 
Nehru should be handsomely paid 
by us for his consistent role as an 
unfriendly neutral. Typical is a re- 
cent comment by Harsch in the 
Christian Science Monitor: “India 
has an effect upon those who stay 
long in it and with its leaders. They 
come away with something close to 
a feeling that India, more than any 
one other country, is the keeper of 
the conscience of the world.” 

I happen to know one experienced 
U.S. diplomat who came away from 
India with very different feelings and 
who privately refers to Nehru as 
America’s Public Enemy Number 3, 
after Moscow and Peking. Person- 
ally, I feel that Syngman Rhee, what- 
ever some of his faults (especially 
in his attitude toward Japan), is far 
more worth cultivating as a friend 
than Nehru or any other “uncommit- 
ted” neutralist. General Ridgway’s 
recent description of 80-year-old 
Rhee flying in sub-zero weather to 
the broken front in Korea and rally- 
ing his green troops with fiery exhor- 
tations is something to remember. 
An old American slogan might be 
profitably revived and revised as a 
guide to foreign policy: “Billions 
for defense, and for genuine allies; 
not a cent for unfriendly neutrals.” 
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O’Neill’s Last Play 


Long Day’s Journey into Night. 
By Eugene O'Neill. 
Yale, 176 pp. $3.75. 


Eucene O’NEILL’s last play is not 
so much a play as a purgation. It 
cleanses the author’s spirit of the 
nightmare that plagued his living 
days. As he states in the dedicatory 
letter of 1941 to his wife, it is a “play 
of old sorrow, written in tears and 
blood . . . with deep pity and under- 
standing and forgiveness for all the 
four haunted Tyrones.” Edmund 
Tyrone is the budding author Eugene 
O'Neill. 

The conflict in the play is beneath 
the surface, deep in the nature of 
the juxtaposed personalities. Penny- 
pinching James Tyrone, road-com- 
pany actor and self-adjudged failure, 
is chafing and drinking away his 
summer rest. His son, Jamie. a fail- 
ure in the theater and already a 
wastrel, bitterly drowns his dreams 
in drink. The younger son, Edmund, 
although beginning to have his writ- 
ings published, is cynical, drunken 
and tuberculous. Mary Tyrone. wife 
and mother, has failed to break her- 
self of addiction to narcotics; she 
doses herself increasingly through- 
out the play. Between these persons 
glint swift alternations of pretending 
nothing is wrong and attempting to 
face the facts: of hatred and love; 
of recrimination and sympathy, bit- 
ter blame and tender consolation. 
The play ends with Edmund ready 
to go to a sanitorium and Mary com- 
pletely sunk in the spell of her drug. 
The psychoanalyst may have his 
comment on the fact that the third 
son, who died in infancy, is named 
Eugene. 

Such physical action as the drama 
contains consists mainly of entrances 
and exits and liftings of the whisky 
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glass, as through the long day of the 
drama’s enduring the men grow 
more drunken and the women more 
doped. With the gathering dark, the 
tender efforts to understand and help 
are more frequently broken by the 
bursts of wrath or hatred, which 
slump to a sodden indifference. This 
final mood is blended with their cyni- 
cal comprehension of the sorry state 
of the family and the world, out of 
which the men quote pertinent ironic 
lines from Shakespeare (James’s 
standby) and from Dowson, Baude- 
laire, Wilde and Swinburne (the fa- 
vorites of the sons). The best writing 
in the play occurs not in clash of 
personalities but in more lyric mo- 
ments, such as Edmund’s recollec- 
tion of certain hours of “ecstatic 
freedom” on the high seas: 

“Like a saint’s vision of beatitude. 
Like the veil of things as they seem 
drawn back by an unseen hand. For 
a second you see—and seeing the 
secret, are the secret. For a second 
there is meaning! Then the hand 
lets the veil fall and you are alone, 
lost in the fog again, and you stum- 
ble on toward nowhere, for no good 
reason. (He grins wryly.) It was a 
great mistake, my being born a man, 
I would have been much more suc- 
cessful as a sea gull or a fish. As it is, 
I will always be a stranger who never 
feels at home. who does not really 
want and is not really wanted, who 
can never belong, who must always 
be a little in love with death.” 

Echoes of The Hairy Ape and 
other plays are in these words, which 
sound like a passage from Baude- 
laire’s notebooks, stricken with nos- 
talgia for the ideal, with despair of 


the actual. They are O’Neill’s words 
of his lifetime, at its end. There had 
seemed, after his marriage to Car. 
lotta Monterey in 1929, the gleam 
of a brighter hope in the play wright, 
His Ah, Wilderness!, produced jn 
1933, is a celebration of the tolerance 
and goodness of the American way of 
life. His Days Without End, less than 
a year later, showed a tortured soul 
seeking among the spiritual highways 
and byways to find grace and salva- 
tion in the Catholic faith. The auto- 
biographical seeker in this play is 
significantly called John Loving. 

Soon, however, the black spell set 
in again; though he long withheld 
their presentation, O’Neill wrote 
three plays of bleak despair, record. 
ing scenes and moods of his earlier 
life. The Iceman Cometh, written in 
1939, a dramatized version of 
O’Neill’s own short story of 1917, 
“Tomorrow,” presents the derelicts of 
Jimmy-the-Priest’s saloon drifting to 
oblivion. It was presented in New 
York in 1946. The Moon of the Mis- 
begotten, which followed it, and 
Long Day’s Journey into Night, com- 
pleted in 1940, have not yet had 
Broadway production. 

The last of these has just had its 
world premiere at the Swedish Na- 
tional Theater in Stockholm. Taking 
four-and-a-half hours to perform, the 
play was hailed as an “unparalleled 
success” but a “shaking” experience 
not likely to be seen “on any other 
stage because it is so demanding on 
both theater and audience.” It car- 
ries the playwright’s sense of the 
emptiness of living, the stinging and 
stinking futility of life, to the point 
where despair and suicide, offered in 
the chill fingers of the Iceman, are 
momentarily masked by drink and 
dope. 

Most of O’Neill’s characters are 
doomed persons, possessed of a devil, 
a drive or a dream. Hence, actors 
possessed of a quenchless fire may 
imbue them with a fervent glow, 
giving them, for the duration of the 
performance, a compelling power be- 
yond the surface actions of the play: 

There is no question that Long 
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Day's Journey into Night is the out- 
pouring of an anguished soul. It 
helps us to understand the losing war 
the playwright waged to find mean- 
ing and values behind and within 
his creations. In its culmination of 
his career, it marks his final thought; 
for the play, like the playwright’s 
questing, finds no solution. 

Never has O’Neill been great in 
his syntheses, in his integration of 
the diverse persons and forces of his 
dramas into a_ single-blossomed 
unity. A jungle of buds—but no sin- 
gle prize night-flower of whatever 
treacherous beauty and heady per- 
fume. In analysis of characters, 
O'Neill is profound and challenging; 
with scalpel and ’scope, he can probe 
beyond Freud into the recesses and 
rank abysses of a soul. But after dis- 
secting the body, he leaves a thor- 
oughly anatomized yet never resur- 
rected corpse. In his anguished 
search for synthesis, he has reached 
on and on; he has grasped at many 
devices: In experimentation with 
forms and methods of theatrical pres- 
entation, as in analysis of character, 
he is America’s pioneer. And usually, 
though he does not achieve the re- 
newal of the spirit, he at least pre- 
sents a sharp conflict, born in the 
play of the characters’ nature and 
borne through the play to its grim 
resolution. 

In Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
this tragic finality is lacking. The 
O'Neill of 1940 could not put period 
to the O’Neill of 1910. Edmund’s 
last words in the play are his febrile 
cry: “Mama! It isn’t a summer cold! 
I's consumption!” This desperate 
summons does not break through 
Mary's faraway, drugged preoccupa- 
tion with her childhood days; she re- 
calls her years in the convent, her 
desire to be a nun: “Then in the 
spring something happened to me. 
Yes, I remember. I fell in love with 
James Tyrone and was so happy for 
atime.” Upon that drug-inspired and 
ironic memory the curtain drifts 
down. The woman is narcotically out 
of this world. The men, who have 
ined whisky vainly, wish that they 
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were. As the curtain lapses, they are 
left in dull despair on the stage. 

Jamie had earlier quoted Kipling’s 
journey on “the ’appy roads that 
take you o’er the world,” comment- 
ing: “Happy roads is bunk. Weary 
roads is right. You get nowhere fast. 
That’s where I’ve got — nowhere. 
Where everyone lands in the end.” 
That’s where the play lands. That’s 
where Eugene O’Neill landed. 

What Jamie overlooks is the fact 


that the port of arrival, being the 
same for all, is unimportant; what 
tells is the quality of the struggle 
along the way. That is the source of 
O’Neill’s triumph. The roads may not 
be happy; they are indeed wearying, 
but they are intense. And the auto- 
biographical plays, especially this 
which is his final word, add compre- 
hension and compassion, in our feel- 
ing for the man, to our admiration 
of the accomplishments of the artist. 





An Innocent Abroad 


A Forest of Tigers. 
By Robert Shaplen. 
Knopf. 373 pp. $4.50. 


RoBert SHAPLEN has attempted 
something difficult for an American 
—to write a political novel. The po- 
litical novel, as we know it, is not 
an American genre. It deals with one 
particular theme, revolution, and 
with a special generation, the root- 
less intellectual as adventurer. (As 
against the novel about politics, the 
political novel is also a political act.) 

Americans have not written politi- 
cal novels because few have been 
deeply involved in a revolutionary 
situation or felt the heavy weight of 
a stratified society on their shoul- 
ders. Even at the height of the radi- 
cal challenge, there was still a basic, 
albeit somewhat frayed, consensus 
about American life. The proletarian 
novels of the Thirties were feeble 
because they could not express a 
genuine experience; the American 
worker was simply not the prole- 
tarian that the European usage of 
the word implied. (The closest ap- 
proximation to the political novel 
was the writing of Richard Wright, 
and later Ralph Ellison, for the 
angry alienation of the Negro, while 
not directly political, was a violent 
wrench from that unspoken consen- 
sus.) 

But if we have never felt, other 
than vicariously, the forceful chal- 
lenge and bitter disillusionment of 
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radical values, there was, bred in 
the Twenties, an indigenous Ameri- 
can type—the revolutionary naif 
abroad, a John Reed, a Vincent 
Sheean. To them, the world was not 
alien, but exotic. They plunged into 
the turbulence of revolutionary poli- 
tics with a romantic exuberance. But 
for all their yearning for commit- 
ment, they were inevitably outsid- 
ers; and, as a result, their maturer 
awakenings were colored not by a 
bitter-almond despair but by a bitier- 
sweet nostalgia for the past. 

In the Twenties, only a handful of 
Americans went abroad, and then 
only to Europe. In the last decade, 
hordes of Americans have overflowed 
the world. They reflect a new im- 
perium, living in special preserves, 
recapitulating through the PXs and 
commissaries the provincialism of the 
lives they led back home. And yet 
there are some who are acutely aware 
of political discontents, because they 
have broken out of these enclosures 
and have talked to the people. They 
are not revolutionists or romantic 
outsiders, although traces of both are 
in their make-up. They ate a new 
naif—the American idealist as 
Government administrator abroad. 
Aware of the forces with which they 
have to contend, they live trapped in 
a world of inherited _ political 
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behind them the world- 
weary bureaucrats and cynical co- 
lons, before them the implacable 
faces of rising subject peoples. It is 
of these Americans, and their tra- 
vails, that Shaplen writes: it is with 
them that he identifies. 

His protagonist is Adam Patch, 


malaises: 


an American consul at Saigon. The 
indefinite time is 1950-1951, when 
the armies of Ho Chi Minh are press- 
ing down from the north. Nominally. 
Vietnam is ruled by the Vietnamese, 
but French colonialism still pulls the 
strings. The Americans are supplying 
economic aid and some military ad- 
vice, but fear to intervene lest they 
irritate the French. The French, it 
is clear, have no solution: all they 
can do is fight a delaying action. 
Adam, angry but helpless, seeks 
some answer, but he does not know 
where to find it; he only knows 
that there must be some third path 
between the corruption of the French 
puppets and the fanaticism of the 
north, 

Like the historical novel, the po- 
litical novel has a major flaw. The 
end is prefigured; there can be little 
doubt about the final outcome. The 
author, to invoke involvement, has 
to create an atmosphere or recreate 
some vivid clash of ideas and per- 
sonalities which can 
necessary catharsis attendant on the 
tragedy. 


provide the 


Shaplen has succeeded beautifully 
in presenting the atmosphere of Sai- 
gon. The writing is sharp and crisp: 
the details, from the startling burst 
of the grenade thrown into a crowd- 
ed café to the motes of dust hanging 
lazily in the mid-day heat, provide a 
movie-like feel of time and_ place. 
The complicated plot moves with the 
pace of a thriller, and, if the charac- 
ters ultimately personify types, their 
individual physiognomies leave sharp 
impressions upon us. There is Rémy, 
the ubiquitous French political offi- 
cer, who holds most of the strings 
of action; Cau, the dedicated Anna- 
mite terrorist, who is more purely 
homme de ressentiment than devout 
Communist; Genevieve, the Eura- 


as 


sian, an agent of both Rémy and 
Cau, who fears the love she may 
have for Adam; Tran Phan Dong, 
a Vietnam doctor who had defected 
from the Vietminh when the hard 
Chinese political officers assumed 
control of Ho’s army, and now, hunt- 
ed by Rémy and Cau, seeks anxious 
refuge among the Americans in Sai- 
gon. And many more. 

The heart of the novel is Tran’s 
search for a cause in which to be- 
lieve. Tran is the thread which ties 
the characters together, and each 
person defines himself ultimately in 
relation to him. Rémy cannot believe 
in his idealism. Cau—and the politi- 
cal officer from the north who hunts 
him—can only regard him as a rene- 
gade. Adam sees in Tran his solu- 
tion, but in so doing becomes a 
threat to the French. 

The superb character sketches car- 
ry the novel, but the ideas falter. The 
political climax comes with Tran’s 
efforts to persuade the Americans 
that their only hope is to “go to the 
people” in the jungle. Tran does not 
want to go to the Ho country; this 
is already written off as lost. He 
wants to go to the indefinite coun- 
try, the area southwest of Saigon, 
where allegiances are still in the bal- 
ance. By simply showing themselves 
to the people, those who seek a 
“third way” would find courage. 

But is this Tolstoyanism (what 
else is it?) a political solution for a 
situation so inextrically linked to 
dozens of other political questions? 
As the American Minister remarks, 
when Adam presses him to intervene 
politically, American action might 
have the antagonistic effect of pre- 
cipitating French withdrawal from 
NATO in Europe. Politics is not only 
a question of moral solutions 
(who can object to Tran’s hope?) 
but of correct timing; and this fact. 
which Shaplen’s novel points to but 
does not explicate, is the heart of the 
matter. We may have lost in the 
Orient simply because we were too 
late. 

A political novel is parochial. Its 
experiences are not intelligible, cer- 


tainly emotionally, to all readers; jt 
would be difficult for a Kuomintang 
man, say, to identify with the dilem. 
mas of Malraux’s Kyo Gisors (who, 
as W. H. Frohock tells us in his study 
of Man’s Fate, is modeled on Choy 
En-lai), or an Italian conservative 
to understand the agonies of Silone’s 
Pietro Spina (who is, quite obvious. 
ly, Silone himself). Similarly. the 
dilemmas of Tran and Adam Patch 
carry a special poignancy, perhaps, 
only for those of a generation that 
had carried its innocence abroad. 

The political novel as a genre is 
also tragic. The hero is defeated. 
The forces against him are too great. 
In the older definitions of tragedy, a 
man was tripped by his hubris, his 
pride. Here, his innocence is the 
cause of his downfall. Tran is assas- 
sinated. Adam, too obstreperous for 
the Minister, is assigned elsewhere. 
In the end, Adam is tired. The world 
is no longer exotic. He is not even 
an outsider. He has been expelled. 
It is a reflection, perhaps, of the 
changing definition of tragedy, a 
change which arises out of the stum- 
bling entry of the American onto 
the Asiatic scene and the political 
novel which laments this. 

What have we learned? The im- 
mediate political problem of the East 
is the threat of Communism: but 
Communism itself, in its appeal, is 
one variant of a wider challenge: 
the demand of colored peoples for 
social and political equality with the 
power and privilege of the West. The 
source of the Asian revolution is nol 
nationalism or Communism per sé 
(these are its vehicles), but resent: 
ment. One can demonstrate to al 
Indian or Indonesian intellectual the 
intellectual fallacies of Marxism ot 
the psychological transparencies of 
nationalism, but (as Stuart Hamp- 
shire noted in a recent article) all 
such arguments founder on the hurt 
of a sensitive and cultured individual 
who has been tutoyé—patronized— 
all his life. It is this which is the 
ultimate meaning of Shaplen’s bril- 
liant and evocative novel: Beyond 
the waters is a forest of tigers. 
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The Anglo-American Partnership 


Great Britain and the United States. 


By H. C. Allen. 
§t. Martin’s. 1,024 pp. $10.00. 


THIs BOOK is timely and greatly 
needed by Americans, especially by 
our “eggheads,” whose extraordinary 
lack of knowledge about Anglo- 
American relations is usually accom- 
panied by amazingly dogmatic opin- 
ions about them. 

Professor Allen, who was recently 
appointed to the Chair of American 
History at the University of London, 
has done a magnificent job. This is 
an immense labor of love by a scru- 
pulous scholar who confesses and re- 
veals his bias—‘‘a warm affection for 
the American people.” He is not only 
magnanimous to a degree seldom ex- 
hibited by American historians, but 
he knows how to write. His clear and 
vigorous style holds the reader’s at- 
tention without ever descending to 
clever innuendo or glib half-truth. 
Yet, he is not falsely sentimental in 
telling this dramatic story of the 
growth of a partnership without 
precedent in history. 

Of course, this great work will 
probably infuriate writers of the ex- 
treme Left and Right. These extrem- 
ists, in both the United States and 
Great Britain, have been and still 
are the enemies of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can partnership, which is supported 
in both countries by middle-of-the- 
toad people of good will and good 
sense. Nor will this book appeal to 
the isolationist propagandists of the 
1930s like John T. Flynn and Walter 
Millis, whose Road to War helped 
to blind the American people to the 
clear-cut causes of America’s entry 
into the First World War and, at 
frst, to the issues at stake in the 
Second. And the book will probably 
not be entirely pleasing to Professor 

is of Yale University, whom the 
author frequently cites, but whose 
isolationist and pro-German leanings 
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prior to Pearl Harbor were so dam- 
aging because of his great reputa- 
tion. Fortunately, the author has 
largely relied on earlier American 
scholars of enduring stature and on 
contemporary historians and writers 
of the first rank, such as Morison 
and Commager, Allan Nevins and 
T. A. Bailey, Lionel Gelber and J. B. 
Brebner. 

The early part of this well-docu- 
mented, well-balanced book is de- 
voted to a comprehensive description 
of the relative status of the two coun- 
tries, the economic, social, political, 
cultural and emotional bonds which, 
despite many mishaps and even more 
misgivings, have united Britain and 
America. Diplomatic relations are 
also sketched with rare impartiality 
and sensitive insight. The greater 
part of the book, based on American 
history, is a broad survey and thor- 
ough analysis of the relations be- 
tween our two countries from the 
Revolution to our own day. 

This reviewer believes that this 
history should have stopped with 
Pearl Harbor and Britain’s immedi- 
ate declaration of war on Japan. The 
events and personalities of the years 
since December 7, 1941 are too im- 
mediate, too controversial for defini- 
tive treatment even by a historian of 
Professor Allen’s obvious impartial- 
ity. True, the greatest statesman of 
our age, Sir Winston Churchill, has 
written what will almost surely re- 
main the greatest narrative of the 
Second World War, and much lesser 
figures (and their ghost writers) 
have contributed beams of lights and 
clouds of darkness. But even Church- 
ill was obviously limited in his ac- 
count by his statesman’s sense of re- 
sponsibility. The Anglo-American 
partnership was complete with the 


entry of the United States into World 
War II. How that partnership has 
since succeeded, with a surprising 
minimum of friction, could well be 
the subject of a less definitive but 
highly entertaining and useful book. 

The author’s intensive analysis of 
the Treaty of Paris of 1783 confirms 
the statement of Morison and Com- 
mager in their masterly Growth of 
the American Republic: “This Peace 
of Paris certainly gives the lie to the 
epigram that ‘America never lost a 
war or won a peace conference.’ ”’ It 
is equally clear that our representa- 
tives were amazingly successful in 
the conferences which terminated the 
War of 1812 in the Treaty of Ghent. 
That is not a war of which honest- 
minded Americans today can be 
proud. The best we could do was not 
enough for the most dangerous ty- 
rant of the nineteenth century. Napo- 
leon lost; we did not win, but our 
diplomats saved the day. Incidental- 
ly, it would have been helpful for 
American readers if the author had 
mentioned the fact that although the 
British “burned Washington” in 
1814, our soldiers had burned To- 
ronto the year before. 

During our Civil War, British 
opinion, like our own, was divided. 
Professor Allen explains why. The 
principal reason was that the moral 
issue of slavery. was not clear. Many 
self-righteous Americans forget or. 
to this day, deliberately ignore the 
words of Lincoln, the “gradualist.” 
in his First Inaugural address in 
1861: 

“Apprehension seems to 
among the people of the Southern 
states that by the accession of a Re- 
publican administration their prop- 
erty and their peace and personal se- 
curity are to be endangered. There 


exist 
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has never been any reasonable cause 
for such apprehension. Indeed, the 
most ample evidence to the contrary 
. . . is found in nearly all the pub- 
lished speeches of him who now ad- 
dresses you. I do but quote from one 
of those speeches when I declare 
that ‘I have no purpose, directly or 
indirectly, to interfere with the in- 
stitution of slavery where it exists. 
I believe I have no lawful right to 
do so, and I have no inclination to 
do so.’ Those who nominated and 
elected me did so with full knowledge 
that I had made this and many simi- 
lar declarations, and had never re- 
canted them.” 

After the full significance of the 
Emancipation Proclamation was real- 
ized, British public opinion swung 
strongly to the Union. Indeed, the 
English liberal and labor classes sup- 
ported the North so staunchly that 
hundreds of thousands of them actu- 
ally endured hunger rather than sup- 
port the Confederacy, on which their 
jobs in the cotton mills so largely 
depended. The author tells us that 
“eroups like the Manchester Work- 
ing Men could send resolutions of 
support to Lincoln, such as_ that 
which obtained from him the reply, 
‘I cannot but regard your decisive 
utterances upon the question as an 
instance of sublime Christian hero- 
ism which has not been surpassed in 
any age or country.’ ” 

The Trent Affair, the 


Claims, the inspired wisdom of Lin- 


Alabama 


coln, the growing statesmanship of 
Seward, the superb diplomatic skill 
Charles 
Adams, are here described in care- 
ful detail. At all times. the author 


of our minister. Francis 


leans over backward, possibly too 
much, to be fair to the American 
point of view. Similarly, his restraint. 
intellectual honesty, and passionate 
desire to be fair to America are ap- 
parent in his account of the Vene- 
zuelan crisis of 1895. Britain’s cool 
common sense saved that situation. 
but Mr. Allen does not rub it in. 
The period in Anglo-American re- 
lations from 1898 to 1907—includ- 
ing the Spanish, Boer and Philippine 
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wars, the Open Door policy. the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, the Alaskan 
boundary dispute, the Venezuelan 
claims, the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
the Hague peace conferences, the 
growing threat of German military 
ageression, the emergence of Amer- 
ica as an active world power—has 
been definitely treated in Gelber’s 
classic study, The Rise of Anglo- 
American Friendship. Professor Al- 
len generously acknowledges his 
principal authority for that period 
and effectively places it in the larger 
context of his history. We Ameri- 
cans can read about that period of 
our foreign affairs with well-founded 
pride. John Hay and Elihu Root 
were the two ablest Secretaries of 
State we have produced. The author 
appreciates their worth. 

Unlike our Civil War, the First 
World War is nearly finished in our 
books. The strength and weakness of 
Woodrow Wilson and of his friends 
and opponents, the tragically success- 
ful attacks on the League of Nations, 
the malignant propaganda of anti- 
British isolationists, the fanatical ef- 
forts of our “revisionist” historians 
to whitewash and minimize German 
militarism as the primary cause of 
the war, the whining of our pseudo- 
intellectuals which accompanied and 
helped Hitler’s Big Lie about the 
“Crime of Versailles”—all seem like 
a sad dream long. long ago. Profes- 
sor Allen’s account of that magnifi- 
cent and melancholy era, from the 
standpoint of Anglo-American rela- 
tions, has not been equaled. Not un- 
til the days of Churchill’s ascend- 
ancy was British statesmanship so 
masterly in the day-to-day relation- 
ships with America and so steady in 
its vision of what the Anglo-Ameri- 
can partnership meant to both Brit- 
ain and the world. Most of our his- 
torians have failed, through igro- 
rance or design, to reveal to Ameri- 
cans Britain’s restraint and wisdom 
in her life-and-death struggle from 
1914 to 1918. The author makes the 
record without the 
pleading and blind self-righteousness 
which have made much American 


clear special 


writing on that period unreliable. 

The development of the Anglo. 
American partnership was helped by 
the Washington Arms Conference a 
1921, resulting in the termination of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance. which, 
though never a menace, had heen a 
in British. 
Chief _ personal 
credit for this statesmanlike result 
was due to one of the ablest Prine 
Ministers in Canadian history, Ar 


serious embarrassment 


American affairs. 


thur Meighen, who at the Imperial 
Conference of 1920 had singlehand. 
edly won over the other Common. 
wealth prime ministers to his policy 
of terminating the alliance. 

Then came the frustrating period 
from 1921 to 1939, marked on both 
sides by an extraordinary lack of 
vision and magnanimity and _ plain 
common sense. Only Churchill clear- 
ly saw and boldly spoke out against 
the frightful menace of Nazi Ger- 
many. Roosevelt glimpsed it. Most of 
the British and American politicians 
pretended it wasn’t there. Then came 
Armageddon. Churchill won what 
was essential to the salvation of Brit- 
ain, the greatest victory of his public 
career: the consummation of the 
Anglo-American partnership. 

Partnerships have their stresses 
and strains, their trials and tribula- 
tions. The Anglo-American _partner- 
ship is no exception, as Professor Al- 
len points out. Of course, the United 
States is now the “senior partner” 
and has inherited many of the in- 
sults formerly heaped on Britain. 
One of them, “American imperial: 
ism,” has replaced “British imperial: 
ism”’—to our chagrin or rueful 
amusement. Gone are the carefree 
days for those Americans who never 
made an honest, careful study of the 
unprecedented development of 4 
worldwide empire into a worldwide 
commonwealth of free nations. but 
who joined with venom in the hue 
and cry of other “neutralists.” All 
that nonsense lies in the past. The 
future lies ahead of Britain and 
America, dangerous but inspiring. 
Their partnership will succeed be- 
cause it must. 
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Who’s Who in Jazz 


The Encyclopedia of Jazz. 
By Leonard Feather. 
Horizon. 360 pp. $10.00. 


Jazz. it was recently discovered, is 
America’s “secret weapon” in the cul- 
tural cold war. Certainly it is-——what- 
ever formative influences went into 
its making—a completely indigenous 
modern American art form. Since 
1923, when for cultural reasons an 
American jazz-band leader was de- 
nied permission to land in England, 
several successive “younger genera- 
tions’ in Europe have enthusiasti- 
cally recognized jazz as one of the 
component elements of their own cli- 
mate. Today, its influence is more 
widespread than ever. Tunisian na- 
tionalists and Southeast Asians alike 
have been known to show reactions 
to jazz that were as strongly positive 
as they were unlooked for. It is hard- 
ly surprising, therefore. if current 
projects are afoot to make political 
capital of this cultural potential. 

Yet, the fact of the matter is that, 
“back in the States,” jazz is not he- 
ing created in the same spontaneous 
way that it once was and that many 
abroad still imagine it to be. All is 
not lost by any means, but there is 
no hiding the change in the tempo of 
the times. 

True, in the earlier, perhaps more 
unselective days, we rated Red Nich- 
ols’s Five Pennies with Louis’s Hot 
Five, bestowing upon them all our 
unstinted admiration. True, nowa- 
days there is jazz being produced 
that would have broken over our 
heads with all the ravishing force of 
a new musical experience in the old 
days. And yet, is it we who have 
changed? Is it the world? 

Sometimes, one is inclined to think 
that the jazz of the 1950s lacks a con- 
temporary critic to train one’s senses 
in the way that Hughues Panassie 
and Leonard Hibbs did in earlier 
decades, and to instill—without push- 
ing the parallel to undignified lengths 
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—a feeling for jazz into their readers 
with the same art with which Vir- 
ginia Woolf was able to instill a 
feeling for literature. Yet, that critic 
is still lacking. Perhaps the most 
evocative writer remains Charles 
Delaunay—the Delaunay of Hot 
Discography, whose dry printed text, 
to the uninitiated, remains as un- 
inspiring as a telephone directory. Is 
it that modern ears are more blasé 
and modern hearts less inflammable? 
Or will it take a new decade to set 
things right once more? Or, again, do 
we need a new book on the subject? 

If it is such a book that we are 
waiting for, Leonard Feather’s Ency- 
clopedia of Jazz is not the one. That 
is not to say that it is not a handsome 
production, as well as being unques- 
tionably useful within its self- 
imposed limitations. The emphasis 
here, instead of Delaunay’s on re- 
corded music, is on the players them- 
selves, for the greater part of the 
book is a “Who’s Who” of jazz. For 
those well versed, many elusive facts 
will emerge from the hours of brows- 
ing that the volume offers. The in- 
formation it contains is the fruit of 
many years of observation and note- 
taking, the kind of knowledge the 
acquisition of which cannot be meas- 
ured in man-hours, because it can 
only come from an engrossing inter- 
est remorselessly pursued. 


It is, of course, too easy, in a field 
within which the passions of strong 
musical conviction are constantly 
clashing, to carp and quarrel. Never- 
theless, if this critic were to button- 
hole Mr. Feather, he would ask the 
reason for the sad neglect of blues 
singers. No Rosetta Howard? A 
slight oversight. No Rosetta Craw- 
ford? A sad omission. Distressing 
oversights, no doubt—but, bless us. 
no Trixie Smith, either? Stands Bes- 
sie Smith where she did? It comes as 
something of a relief, after this. to 
find that she, at least. has been given 
her rightful due. 

Surely it must have been an over- 
sight also (I hope it was an over- 
sight) that caused the omission of 
Sidney Bechet from the 120-odd 
names on the list of whose who were 
“most important” from the birth of 
jazz down to 1950. For surely Bechet 
deserves a place alongside Buddy De 
Franco. When it comes to illustra- 
tions, however, sins of lése-majesté 
may be forgotten, for the photo- 
graphs are excellent, there are over 
200 of them, and Mr. Bechet (as well 
as Mr. De Franco) is depicted for 
all to see. 

Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the book begins with an intro- 
ductory plug from Duke Ellington 
and ends with a glossary of terms 
used by the jazz fraternity. 

The Encyclopedia of Jazz may not 
be an indispensable book, but it is 
indisputably a valuable one, both as 
a reference work for those whose 
interest is of an academic character. 
and as a bulky vade mecum for those 
whose interest lies in the players 
themselves. 
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PROGRESS 


I should like to congratulate you upon the 
excellent supplement entitled “A Generation 
of U. S. Progress,” which was published with 
Tue New Leaper of January 23. In my opinion, 
Alfred Baker Lewis, the author of this supple. 
ment, has done a most excellent and worthwhile 
job. 

I have found it to be objective, impartial, 
non-partisan and informative. For example, | 
already have had occasion to use his figures 
on farm income, parity prices and similar mat- 
ters in my discussion of major issues before 
the Senate. 

It is my hope that this supplement will have 
as wide a circulation as possible. An informed 


public is the only kind of public which is 


equipped to govern a great democracy. 
Washington, D. C. RicHarp L. NEvuBERGER 
United States Senator 


In his special section Alfred Baker Lewis 
presents certain figures showing that “corpora- 
tion profits” are larger in 1955 than in 1929, 
and concludes that “These figures destroy the 
argument that profits have been harmed by the 
regulation of industry that the New Deal im- 
posed.” 

Actually, Lewis’s figures prove nothing of the 
kind. They are meaningless unless other facts 
are known, such as the following: 

First, how many corporations were there in 
1929 as compared with 1955? Lewis’s figures 
show that profits after taxes were a little less 
than three times as much as such profits in 
1929. However, it is possible that there are more 
than three times as many corporations in 1955 
as there were in 1929. 

Next, we must know how much business was 
done by the corporations existing in 1929 as 
compared with those existing in 1955, so that we 
may compare profit per some given unit of 
business, such as the sales dollar, or some unit 
of production. For example, if steel producers 
were making X dollars of profit per ton in 1929 
but only 4%4X dollars per ton in 1955, obviously 
they are working harder for less compensation: 
on the other hand, if they are now making 2X 
dollars per ton, then they are doing better than 
in 1929. Without such facts as a minimum, we 
have no way of knowing which period was 
better for the steel producers. 

It is also vital to know if the total figures 
for “corporation profits” refer merely to all 
profits of corporations that made profits, or if 
they show the net balance of all profits less the 
losses of the corporations that sustained losses. 
Let us suppose that the Chamber of Commerce 
in Smithville, upon being asked if any cor- 
poration profits were made in town, found that 
of Smithville’s only two corporations one made 
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Tue New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


$10,000 in profits while the other sustained a 
loss of $10,000. Depending on its understanding 
of the question, the Chamber of Commerce 
might reply either that no corporation profits 
had been made in Smithville, or that $10,000 had 
been made. If Lewis’s figures are only of cor- 
porations that made profits, then they are even 
more meaningless, 

Lastly, I note that-he compares “farm income” 
with “corporate profits.” Now it happens that, 
where farming is only feasible on a large scale, 
the farmers have sometimes organized corpora- 
tions to handle the work, or part of it. Are the 
profits made by such farm corporations included 
in “farm income” or “corporate profits”? 

San Francisco Park CHAMBERLAIN 


Can it be that Mr. Lewis doesn’t know the 
national debt is a class device? Does he not 
know that it is just a means whereby those who 
have put the burden of national emergencies on 
future generations of workers rather than shoul- 
der the costs themselves? 

All wars must be paid for out of current 
production. They are not fought with next year’s 
foodstuffs or next year’s material production. 
They could be paid for currently with a proper 
taxing of those who have. But those who have 
do not want to pay such a tax. They prefer, 
through the device of war bonds, etc., to put 
the burden on the future producers and pocket 
enormous present profits for themselves. 

And what a joke it is to say that the national 
debt is “owed to ourselves”! The national debt 
is owed to a very small segment of our citizens 
and corporate institutions. The banks own an 
enormous slice. And does Alfred Baker Lewis 
understand the method by which the banks 
acquired their war bonds? Doesn’t he know 
that those bonds represent inflation rather than 
savings or earnings? Doesn’t he know that the 
banks’ yearly income from war bonds is enough 
to pay all their operating expenses? 

The Government printed war bonds. It took 
these bonds to the banks and exchanged them 
for bank credit. With this bank credit, it went 
into the market to bid against others for goods 
and services. This created the enormous war 
inflation. The banks got the bonds plus interest 
on the bonds in exchange for pure creation out 
of nothing, that is, by pure inflation. We all 
paid for this by paying higher consumer prices. 

The only honest thing at this late date, as I 
see it, would be cancellation of all war bonds in 
the hands of banks that had been: issued in the 
above manner. This would reduce the national 
debt right off by over a hundred billion dollars. 
I take it that this suggestion will shock your 
bourgeois souls—which I intend it should. We 
can afford to, and should, honor all the war 
bonds bought with actual earnings and savings. 
Los Angeles Wittram Epwarp Zeucu 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 


announces its fourth 


ESSAY CONTEST 


for graduate students in American universities 


Subject: Can Communism Triumph in the Twentieth Century? 


CWS od 
FIRST PRIZE: $500 


SECOND PRIZE: $250 


THIRD PRIZE: $100 
CAMS 


While actual Communist party membership has decreased in most non-Communist countries since the 
Second World War, the Communist movement, according to most informed estimates, has recently been 
winning important victories. In the fall of 1955, Soviet Presidium member Lazar Kaganovich reiterated 
the prediction that Communism would triumph throughout the world in the present century. 


Students entering the competition are required to write an essay of not more than 2,500 words on the topic 
indicated, basing their evaluations on fact rather than speculation. The judges will give special weight 
to concreteness of detail, accuracy of factual summary, logic of argument, precision of thought, and clarity 
and grace of language. Poorly or carelessly written essays will not be considered, however valuable the 
content. 


The 1956 contest is open only to postgraduate students attending accredited universities in the United 


States, its territories and possessions. 


JUDGES: Davin Daun, author of The Rise of Russia in Asia, Soviet Russia and the Far East, Russia 
and Postwar Europe, Soviet Espionage, etc. 
Rosert E. Fircu, Dean of the Pacific School of Religion 
DIANA TRILLING, literary critic, the New York Times Book Review, Partisan Review, 


and other publications. 


DEADLINE: Essays must be received by the Tamiment Institute on or before October 30, 1956. 
ALL ENTRIES MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY AN OFFICIAL CONTEST BLANK, which 


can be obtained by writing to: 


Educational Director 
The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15th Street 

New York 3, N.Y. 





The Tamiment Institute was founded in 1935 with the aim of encour aging “/— rewarding achievement in the arts and in scholarship, with 
special emphasis on educatioral activities to p an of free inquiry and to resist the encroachments of totalitarianism. 
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THIS LIVING CIRCLE STRENGTHENS THE AMERICAS 


The Maya civilization, centuries ago, rose to great 
heights and then perished in the jungle. Why? 
Perhaps because this remarkable people relied on 
one crop—corn; perhaps because they lacked eco- 
nomic and cultural contact with others. 

We of the Americas now realize that Interde- 
pendence is the key to our survival. Today not one, 
but many crops and products flow northward from 
Central America... coffee, hides, lumber, bananas, 


cacao, abaca... 

Dollars for these crops and Central America’s 
goods and services flow southward. They buy re- 
frigerators, telephones, cars, tractors, and other 
manufactured articles. 

Thus we have a living circle of economics that 
strengthens the Americas, bringing the people of 
the American Republics closer and closer in bonds 
of friendship and better living. 


United Fruit Company 


United Fruit Company has been serving the Americas usefully for 55 years— 
employing and developing human skills, conducting extensive research, 
cultivating, transporting and selling bananas, sugar and other crops, and 


expediting communications. 











